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TWO POEMS 


By THomas W. DuNCAN 


AMONG THE DEAD 


The sunlight is a spray of yellow acid 
Against our naked eyes. 

There is nothing to say. Let us clasp hands like children 
And walk where October dies. 





The grass is crisp. The leaves hang black. The brown mole 
Has slid into rotten ground. 

Shall we brush numb lips? Shall we talk? Shall we stumble 
And press ears to earth, and hear the sad sound 


Of the earthworm curling to sleep? Of the old cricket 
Sobbing to the ancient toad, “It is over . . .”? 

What shall we do? Among these dead, these dying, 
It would be mockery to play the lover. 


IOWA GEORGIC: JANUARY 


January that year was like May. 

Across green winter-wheat slow warm winds crawled. 
Soft heaps of red manure steamed in decay. 

No snow fell — prairie hills were brown and bald. 
Soapy bubbles bloomed in the rotten ice 

That choked the boiling waters of the creek. 

Down in the timber, rabbits and field-mice 

Feasted on yellow corn, grew plump and sleek. 


He lived alone. He gnawed black, bitter bread. 

Time swirled . . . blurred. “Is it spring? How can months pass 
So softly without her?” (Inside his head 

A swarm of clanging gnomes beat ringing brass; 

Fat dwarfs caroused; a giant thumped a drum.) 

“‘Now she has gone, how could the spring have come?” 








THE FRAME HOUSE 


By Haroxtp Titus 


She would never have had the frame house but 
for the blow which caught a schooner off the point 
and carried away her deck load of lumber. The 
stuff came ashore in the night and LaBatt called 
Annie at dawn to help him drag it out of the surf. 

She was heavy with her first child, and sick, but 
that made no matter to Pete. He hurried her out 
of the log shanty which they had appropriated 
and lived in through the summer, nagging because 
she was slow from the sickness, and they worked 
until noon, wet to the hips, getting the boards up 
on the beach. 

“Teave it here,” she said. 
sick.” 

She was no longer sick; tired, yes, but not sick; 
and she wanted the lumber out of reach of any 
sea because her dream had been born during the 
forenoon’s toil. This was her way of making 
secure the gift of the lake. Her man sneered at 
her and said they would pile it on the point, which 
was what she had had in mind. 

All winter that lumber pile, canopied by snow 
which blew in from Lake Michigan, was a com- 
fort. When she was in bed with fever after the 
baby had come and died, and lay suffering be- 
cause LaBatt said nothing ailed her, she could 
lift herself on an elbow and see it, safe there, and 
remember how, on warm nights, the borers 
sounded as they worked in the shanty logs and 
how cold or how hot the cabin got and how far it 
was from water and how dirty it stayed 
and then loose her dreams of the frame house. 

She could not have it at once, of course. One 
did not get things right off when LaBatt was in 
the way. Now and again she spoke of selling the 
lumber. 

“Tt’ll buy a new net,” she urged with no show 
of slyness and LaBatt would give a grunting sneer 
with which he met her every suggestion. 

“Tt’ll go into a house!’’ he would declare. 

“This is a good enough house,”’ she would say 
and know that every such exchange was a step to- 
ward the goal. 

All summer she watched the pile as one might 
watch a setting hen. When LaBatt was lifting 
nets or when he sailed to town with fish she some- 
times left the potatoes and peas to go sit on the 


“T’m tired and 


boards. From the point Lake Michigan swept 
away in three directions and she liked to be there 
and wish that this child, too, might be a girl. 

But it was a boy and although the woman Pete 
went after to help was hours getting through the 
January storm it lived and Annie was not too ill. 
In fact, she helped load kegs of salt fish on the 
sleigh a week afterward. That was hard, but 
better than a beating or listening to the things 
LaBatt would say. 

They felled more trees, added more clearing to 
the homestead, and when the second November 
came a second son wailed in the shanty. Annie 
had to take hard words and some blows for a 
while because she was weak, but she did not let on 
that either hurt. Sometimes she would sit with 
the new one nursing in the cold, dirty place and 
her eyes would mist as she gazed at the lumber 
pile, thinking of the house. . 

She was not one to rebel. A woman did not; 
again, LaBatt would kill her, likely. If the chil- 
dren grew up to behave it would be all she could 
want. In a frame house they would not be so 
crowded and it could be kept clean and bright, not 
filthy dark like this shanty, and she could find time 
to teach the children to do right, perhaps. 

However, the children numbered four and 
seven years passed before LaBatt commenced get- 
ting out frame timbers for the house he had said 
he would build. Annie grumbled against it, which 
spurred him on. 

“If you’re bound to build, see you build here!” 
she scolded. “We will use this for a barn, then. 
It’s a warmer location than the point.” 

He spat and leered at her. ‘This house goes 
on the point!’’ he said with a twitting nod. 

“Where the wind’ll blow it to pieces?” 

“On the point, I say!” — and her heart sang. 

“See to it there are no windows on the lake side 
to let the cold in,” she admonished with that 
sham truculence which got results. 

So the house went on the point and had three 
small windows giving on the lake, which was just 
what she wanted. 

Once a year, some years, she went to town with 
him. She knew from the women who helped her 
bear children that LaBatt told terrible lies. 
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“That woman of mine,” he would say in a sa- 
loon, “‘she’s having a damn Indian while I’m 
away. She’s a devil, that woman of mine!” 

Why the man should act so she could not tell. 
He had seemed good enough when she married 
him. He drank, but most did; and he had a way 
with him. He did not abuse her until she was 
with her first child. Men were men. , 

But she did not care much, now. She had a 
frame house, boards and tar-paper and battening 
boards, with windows on the lake. It was warmer 
and clean, a better place for children. 

LaBatt broke his leg soon after it was done and 
Annie tended the nets, rowing out with the young- 
est which she could not trust with him. The oth- 
ers, with him crippled, could keep safe distance. 
It was pleasant on the water even though the tar 
from the traps did let the sun burn scars into 
one’s wrists. It was pleasant out there when a sea 
rolled, too. The lake seemed to say things. 

It was a hard summer, though, with the crops 
and the fishing and salting the whole lift because 
Pete would not let her take them to market, fresh. 
Little Pete was big enough, though, to help some 
and she made him do what he could. 

The children puzzled her as they grew older. 
Jake was slow to learn. Little Pete and Mary 
and John had strange looks about them. They 
would stare at her when she tried to make them 
behave as if ready to scatter like deer and little 
Pete, for instance, would not do anything unless 
she took a stick. He would do things for his 
father but not for her; he swore at her when she 
took a stick, too. When the children were play- 
ing together, between fights, they laughed loudly. 
She would smile, hearing it, and wish they would 
laugh with her. Frank and Andy and June did 
some, but not much. Some nights she lay awake 
and wondered why the others looked at her al- 
ways like wild deer. Perhaps it was because the 
work never gave her much time for anything but 
scolding. 

Their appetites were ravenous and she had to 
grow more. That meant more work again. Some 
nights in summer she scarcely got time for enough 
sleep to keep her eyes open the next day and when 
crops were lush and flies so bad in the woods that 
the deer came out to the shore for relief she took 
what rest she got sitting against a stump. Deer 
would ruin growing things in a night if she let 
them in. 

When little Pete was eleven he began to help 
with the fishing. He worked hard. He chewed 
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tobacco and the other children said that their fa- 
ther got the boy drunk in town when he sold off 
the timber left on the homestead. That might 
have been, too. 

Annie had thought a great deal about the 
money from the timber. 

“Might as well blow it in,” she said again and 
again. ‘Maybe you'll be pleasanter, then. If 
you should buy a horse and a cultivator I’d only 
have to work harder.” 

For once her strategy failed. Pete was drunk 
all winter. 

No more children. Seven, and one dead. She 
was unbowed from the bearing or the toil. Annie 
LaBatt stood straight and tall, full-girthed, full- 
breasted. She carried her head up, too: a strong 
woman, with habitually set lips indicating a for- 
bearance that stood her in good stead with her 
man and also when Mary went off with that ras- 
cal. She had set store by Mary, the oldest girl. 
Girls were sometimes real friendly with their 
mothers. Well, June might be that way. R 
Mary was too young, of course, but LaBatt said 
let her go and Annie did not know what to do. 

Only when she eyed her house did that expres- 
sion of forbearance weaken. It had not brought 
her the things she had thought it would. After 
all, maybe the others would turn out better. 

Jake disappeared when he was fifteen. Andy 
heard from a trapper who camped in the swamp 
that Jake was working in the lumber woods. Just 
as well. Jake was dull and you scarcely knew he 
was there, anyhow. 

That was the winter fever struck the house and 
Andy died. Annie needed more than forbearance, 
then. It was hard to see your children dying. 
Andy and June were both down and they were the 
best of the lot, too. LaBatt would not fetch a 
doctor until it was too late to help Andy. The 
doctor told Annie how to pull June through and 
did not look at her as others who had listened to 
Pete’s lies about her looked. He told Pete 
things, though, about waiting too long 
again. . . 

Four of the eight gone, now. The first baby 
dead; Mary away ‘and not doing right and Jake 
gone and Andy buried. aa 

LaBatt fished less. Rheumatism had him, he 
said, so Annie lifted nets. Pete could sail the fish 
to market in the Mackinaw boat with little Pete’s 
help. The two quarreled a great deal but the boy 
seemed to like his father regardless. He was 
bigger than his father, and meaner when he 
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drank. Annie kept hoping he would get over his 
meanness but he did not. Once the two started off 
at sun-up with fish and LaBatt came home three 
days later alone. He had been drinking hard, 
Annie saw, and was afraid of something as he 
came up from the beach. 

“Little Pete’s dead,” he said. ‘Drowned.” 

A cold chill swept Annie, closely followed by 
suspicion. 

“How'd it happen?” she asked pointedly and 
he looked away. 

“T was asleep. He fell off.” 

Others had suspicions, as well. Two men came 
and took Pete outside and talked sharp with him 
but nothing was to come of it. 

Disease, death, abuse, desertion; ond now mur- 
der. Annie stood and looked about the single 
down-stairs room and made the only unnecessary 
gesture of her life: spread her hands, as if asking 
something. Then she went out to hoe the corn. 
Weeds were a fright. Murder! Her 
man had killed her son. . As she hoed she 
remembered what a laughing baby little Pete had 
been and forgot that his last chance of learning to 
behave was gone and cried a bit as she worked. 

June, Frank and John were left and then Frank 
went and Annie missed him. He used to joke 
with her. He came back three times that first 
summer from his job at the mill in town. He told 
about his girl and in the fall he came to say that 
he was going to be married and would bring her 
home some time. Pete laughed at the news. Who 
would marry a grinning fool, who wouldn’t even 
take one drink with his father? But a girl did, 
and a nice girl, Annie thought, when she came. 
June liked Frank’s wife and talked to her as a girl 
should talk to an older one. 

It would be nice to have Frank coming home 
with grandchildren. It would liven up the house. 
June went to live with them in town and got a 
place doing housework and when Frank and his 
wife moved to Detroit June went with them and 
got a job herself. Frank came back once for 
some trout fishing, and told about his two children 
and the coming of a third. They got along fine, 
he said, but he looked thin and white. He was 
making good money and sure needed it for a fam- 
ily in the city! He gave John a talking-to about 
staying home and not helping with the nets and 
Annie hoped it would do some good, but it did 
not. John was lazy and would not help her when 
Pete got so bad with coughing that he was unable 
to row a boat or pull twine. Annie scolded John 
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herself when Frank had gone and he got sulky 
and soon went off to get a job on the Lakes, he 
said. LaBatt died in town that winter. 

“Do you want him buried here?” the sheriff 
asked Annie, after breaking a road through to her 
house. 

“No,” she said. 
and closed the door. 

When the road was open in the spring she 
wrote Frank about Pete’s death. June answered. 
Frank had been sick, she said, but was working 
again; he and his wife had four children, now, 
and were having a hard time. She was going to 
be married herself. Her fellow was a foreman in 
the factory and some day they might come home 
for a visit. Her fellow, though, didn’t care much 
for the country. 

By then things were easier for Annie. Another 
settler was only three miles away, people from 
outside. The woman used to come over to visit 
but Annie would mostly sit and listen. She was a 
poor talker, herself. 

“Your property’s worth a lot,” the woman 
said. “They're buying the shore for resort lots. 
You could get a big figure.” 

“Yes, I guess so,” Annie said. 

She thought about that new notion a great deal. 

That spring she set only one trap net for the 
suckers. Fishing was not so easy a job, now. 
She was either sixty-nine or seventy and still 
straight, but her back was not so good. She took 
the rough fish in sacks up to her field and with a 
hoe buried one under each spot that was to grow 
a hill of potatoes. Then she planted the seed, all 
with the hoe. After she sent the taxes in by her 
neighbor — proceeds of last fall’s salt fish — she 
had no money at all until she sold the Mackinaw 
boat. That brought thirty dollars and lasted a 
long time. She had cartridges and could get a 
deer when she needed meat. 

The county opened a road past her place and 
people drove by in autos. She used to sit in her 
house and watch them. It was pleasant, seeing so 
many people. The words of the neighbor kept 
going through her head. She could get a big fig- 
ure for the homestead. 

She thought about this so much that she grew 
restless with new dreams. She could go back to 
Canada, perhaps, or to town. She could be close 
to a store, with money to buy things. She would 
like to taste lamb again Lamb! And 
getting out to lift the nets which fertilized her 
crops and fed her and brought in tax money was 


“‘He’s nothing to me, now,” 
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more of a task than it had been last year. She 
did not even try to lift in bad weather, now; once 
she had liked it, because the lake said things when 
it rolled. 

June had gotten married, she wrote. She told 
about her flat and said she would like to have her 
mother come to visit, but her husband’s mother 
lived with them. She said nothing about coming 
home. Frank was still having a hard time, 
she said, and his wife had turned into a constant 
nagger. 

Sell the place for a big figure and leave. . . . 
The house was weatherworn, now, and the roof 
leaked, though she had fixed it many times. 
Strange, the way things turned out. Once she had 
thought that all she needed was this house to make 
work lighter and the children behave. But other 
toil came along and the children had either died or 
turned out badly or had their own troubles. She 
was old, even for light tasks. 

One day a man came. She had seen him drive 
past in an auto and stare. 

“You’re Mrs. LaBatt,” he said in a friendly 
way. “I'd like to visit with you.” He came in. 
She listened to his talk. After a while he said: 
“Have you ever thought of selling?” He “vis- 
ited” some more. “I'll give you fifteen thousand 
for your place,” he said. 

He went away, telling her to think it over. He 
had mentioned an amount that was hard to think 
about. It would buy many things. He came back 
again in a few days and said it once more: fifteen 
thousand. 

“You're getting on in years,” he argued. ‘You 
can let it out at safe interest and it’ll bring you six 
hundred a year forever . . .” Six hundred a 
year. About fifty dollars a month! The man 
was very friendly. He came many times. “Isn't 
it enough?” he asked once. Annie guessed that it 
was but would not tell him she would sell. 
“Would seventeen persuade you, then? That’s 
my limit: seventeen thousand dollars.” 

She sat a long time without listening to him. 

“You bring the money tomorrow,” she told 
him. “T’ll know then.” 

He shook her hand hard when he left. 

That evening was warm and she sat on a gill 
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box outside and looked at her house. She re- 
membered how sick she had been when she 
dragged the boards out of the surf, remembered 
how bearing the children hurt and how mean 
LaBatt was. Nothing had come out as she 
thought. She clasped her hands on her stomach 
and moaned a little from the pain in her back. It 
was hard to lift nets, now, andhardtohoe. . . . 
How the lumber pile, under its canopy of snow, 
had looked when her first baby died! It looked 
like something that would make everything all 
right. Magic, sort of. For a long time she dwelt 
on those old things. She was quite contented, 
living it over again. . . . 

The man was back early. He smiled and pulled 
out a thick wallet. 

“I brought the money. See?” He thumbed a 
bill from a packet and handed it to her. She ran 
her stiff fingers over the yellow surface. It was 
money, all right. “Sixteen more, just like it,” the 
man said. 

She looked at him for a long time, her mouth 
set in that line of forbearance. 

“I'd kind of like to hang onto the point,” she 
said. 

He got red. “The point? That’s the key to 
the whole project! Without the point, nobody’ll 
ever try to develop it!” 

Annie stroked the bill. She did not need seven- 
teen of these. Just a few, to save her lifting nets 
and hoeing. 

“T’ll take less for the rest,” she said, feeling 
tired. “My house is here on the point.” 

“But it’s the point or nothing!” he insisted. 
“Look here! I’ll build you a better house than 
this somewhere else on the beach; or intown.. . 
any place you say. And I’ll move you into it be- 
sides!” 

She smiled a little and shook her head. The 
first tears since the children died smarted her lids. 
She handed back the bill, not looking at him. 

“No,” she said with finality. “I guess not. 
Another house wouldn’t do. There’s things here 
I couldn’t move.” 

She went up the path, then, after the oars; it 
looked squally and she must lift the nets while the 
weather was fair, her back being that way. . . . 








THE WIDOW'S PICKEREL 


By FRANK W. HANFT 


Chanty stood at a window and gazed pensively 
up the street. He would have liked to follow his 
own gaze out of the window, but the steel bars in 
it blocked all of him except his vision. Perforce 
he remained inside. Being of a philosophical 
rather than a dramatic turn of mind, he neglected 
to grit his teeth and mutter imprecations on the 
world which had arbitrarily deprived him of his 
liberty and thrust him in the county jail. Instead, 
he watched a small boy who stood with his nose 
glued to the window of a candy store, and won- 
dered whether the boy would move on of his own 
accord or whether the proprietor would be 
obliged to come out and assist. 

The door of Chanty’s cage rattled. The pris- 
oner turned around. At the door were two men. 
Chanty was acquainted with one of them, the one 
who held a bunch of keys in his hand, but the 
other was a stranger, and not a very prepossess- 
ing stranger either. 

“You ain’t figgerin’ to put that feller in here 
with me, air you?’ Chanty demanded, eyeing the 
newcomer with disfavor. 

The jailer grinned. ‘This here’s the lawyer 
you sent for,’’ he announced. 

“Who, me?” asked Chanty. The ill-favored 
stranger winked and laid a finger on his lips. The 
prisoner subsided, and the jailer locked them in 
and went about his business. 

“My name’s Levi Stohl,”’ announced the new- 
comer. 

“You look it,” Chanty responded with very 
little enthusiasm. ‘‘What do you want?” 

Levi Stohl made no immediate answer. In- 
stead he seated himself on the pallet which the 
county had furnished its guest, lit a cigar, and 
made himself comfortable. Stohl was a small, 
dark man with little, beady eyes. When he had 
seated himself, he opened a brief case, and took 
out a pencil and a pad of paper. “I’m your law- 
yer,” he announced coolly. ‘What have they got 
you up for?” 

““Murderin’ a lawyer,” said Chanty: 

Stohl stared. He was accustomed to domineer- 
ing over the ignorant, petty offenders who made 
up the bulk of the jail’s patrons. A closer inspec- 
tion of the big man in the crude backwoodsman’s 


garb convinced him that the prisoner was prob- 
ably nobody’s fool. He decided to change his 
tactics. 

“No offense meant, stranger,” he said with a 
smile designed to be warm. “I’ve got to act like 
I'd been sent for. Matter of appearances. Of 
course I tip the jailer a little, and one or two oth- 
ers a little, to let me in here to see you gentlemen. 
But even so I’ve got to be careful. There’s a lot 
of nosy folks always on the lookout for a chance 
to stir up a stink about legal ethics, if you know 
what that means. Confounded driveling bunch of 
old maids, that’s what all these reform busybodies 
are, but there’s lots of them, and we've got to be 
careful. That’s why Mike always acts like I’d 
been sent for when he lets me in.” Stohl moved 
toward one end of the bunk. He had been sitting 
in the middle. “Sit down,” he invited generously. 
“Let’s talk over the case.” 

Chanty accepted the proffered seat on his own 
bunk. “What’ll it cost me for a little friendly 
talk with you?” he demanded suspiciously. 

“Nothing, if you don’t retain me.” 

“T ain’t retainin’ you none. You can go any 
time,’’ Chanty assured him. 

“Retain, retain, not detain,” said Stohl. ‘“‘What 
I mean is I won’t charge you anything if you don’t 
decide to hire me as your lawyer.” 

‘Put it in writin’,” said Chanty calmly. 

Stohl looked like he were about to lose his 
temper. A glance at the quiet face and big hands 
of the man beside him caused him to change his 
mind. ‘‘What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Chanty Bender.” 

Stohl scribbled a memorandum on a piece of 
paper. Chanty took it and glanced it over care- 
fully. He could not read, but he saw no use in 
letting this lawyer know it. He folded the mem- 
orandum and put it in his pocket. 

“Now that it ain’t going to cost me the home- 
stead and all the stock on it fer fees, I’m willin’ 
to talk with you,” he said. 

“What are you charged with?” asked Stohl. 

““Spearin’ black bass and pokin’ a deppity game 
warden in the jaw,” said Chanty. “There’s a lot 
of fancy trimmin’s on the charge, but that’s what 
it all boils down to.” 





— 
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“Violating the game laws and resisting an ofh- 
cer,” said Stohl as he made a notation on his pad. 
“How did it happen?” 

“I was spearin’ black bass,” said Chanty, “and 
along come the game warden. There’s a new one 
been appointed, and I didn’t know who he was. 
He had a deppity with him. I got caught red- 
handed. They hiked me over to the highway and 
was goin’ to load me into their car, which stood 
right near the lane into my place. ‘Wait a min- 
ute, boys,’ I says, ‘I want to go and tell the old 
woman where I’m headed for. One of you can 
come along.’ 

‘““*No,’ says the warden uppish like, ‘it ain’t 
necessary to tell nobody nothin’.’ 

‘““*Maybe not,’ says I, ‘but it'll save her a lot of 
worry and won't take more’n a few minutes.’ 

“**Come along,’ says the warden. 

“After I see the old woman,’ I says, startin’ 
up the lane. 

““*Get him,’ says the warden. The deppity 
come fer me, but I knocked him cold. Just about 
that time a gun bangs in my ears and my hat went 
a flyin’ off my head. Half a second later I had 
that warden’s gun, and aimed a good swift kick at 
the seat of his pants. He got out of the road or 
I'd have raised him a foot off’n the ground. As 
it was my toe traveled near as high as my nose 
afore I could stop it. The warden looked like he 
figgered to run. 

“Don’t leave,’ I says. 
tell the old woman. You can come along if you 
want to.’ He didn’t come, but he was waitin’ 
when I got back. The deppity was sittin’ in the 
car too by that time. We drove to town and 
they locked me up. Next mornin’ they took me 
into a courtroom. A geezer behind a little 
wooden fence read off a whole sheetful of stuff 
about what all I’d done. When he wound up, he 
says, 

“*Air you guilty or not guilty?” 

‘**T doubt if I could of done all that,’ says I. 

“Guilty or not guilty?’ he insists. 

“ “Not guilty of more’n half of it,’ says I. 

“Guilty or not guilty?’ says he for the third 
time. I seen I had to swaller the whole dose er 
nothin’, so I says, ‘Not guilty.’ 

“T didn’t have nobody to go my bail, so they 
hustled me back here to wait fer trial. And 
that’s the whole story of how come they’ve got 
me sittin’ here while fellers like you is allowed to 
run loose.” 

Stohl listened to this narrative with consider- 


‘I’m just goin’ up to 
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able impatience, which, however, he deemed it 
discreet to repress. Chanty spoke in a slow, dig- 
nified, even stately manner, which would have 
graced the flawless rhetoric of a scholar. Several 
times the lawyer stole puzzled glances at his pros- 
pective client. Chanty’s tone, his bearing, and his 
personal appearance were those of one man; his 
clothing and his rhetoric were those of another. 
Stohl decided that nature had made a mistake, 
and an aristocrat had been born a backwoodsman. 
He wasted no further thought on the matter. 
One meets a variety of odd characters in jail. 
When Chanty finished his story, Stohl shook his 
head. 

“Looks pretty bad,” he said. 

“T’d figgered that out by myself,” said Chanty. 

“Tt’s a good thing I came.” 

“Yeah. I needed company to cheer up my 
spirits some,” Chanty admitted. 

“That’s not what I mean.” The attorney 
gazed at the bushwhacker with veiled dislike. He 
began to suspect that in spite of the prisoner's 
dignified and sober demeanor, this backwoodsman 
was actually making fun of him, Levi Stohl, one 
of the most successful criminal lawyers in that 
part of the state. “I mean I can get you off. 
Leave it to me, do as I say, and you'll be acquit- 
ted.” 

“Sounds all right, but I don’t see how it can be 
done. How am I goin’ to get out of it?” 

“Lie out,” said the lawyer succinctly. ‘That’s 
the only way for a man who’s caught like you are. 
I’m the man to tell you how. You're in a bad fix, 
but for every bad fix there’s a good lie that'll get 
you free if you can only figure it out.” 

Chanty meditated. For a minute or two he 
made no reply. Finally he began, “I’m supposed 
to be something of a liar myself —” 

“Tt won’t do,” Stohl interrupted. “You may 
be all right in a way, but this is out of your line. 
Court room work takes a special kind of lying. 
If you try being your own lawyer, you’re as good 
as convicted.” 

“T’m supposed to be something of a liar my- 
self,” Chanty repeated with a deliberate empha- 
sis. ‘At least a lot of folks call me one. I never 
figgered it that way. When I tell the truth, I'll 
admit I like to tell it my own way; sort of dress it 
up a bit, maybe, but it’s the truth I’m tellin’ just 
the same. Anyhow, it ain’t the kind of lyin’ you 
want me to go in for. You want me to lie to get 
out of takin’ my medicine. You want me to be a 
sneak, and lie fer stakes. That’s the kind of liar 
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that skunk was who sold old Granny Maples half 
a peck of mining stock, worth a cent or so a 
pound fer the paper, and took fer it every nickel 
she had in the world. No sir, mebbe you and I 
air both liars, but we ain’t the same kind. Now 
you send fer that jailer friend of yourn to open 
that door fer you, afore I throw you through it.” 

The absence of any excitement in Chanty’s 
voice as he terminated the interview did not de- 
ceive Stohl. He perceived that Chanty would 
doubtless carry out his threat as calmly as he 
made it. He went to the door and signalled for 
Mike, the jailer. When the door was open, and 
he was safely outside of it, he risked a parting 
taunt. 

“You'll be sorry for this, my friend,” he proph- 
esied. 

The door clanged shut. Chanty went back to 
the window, and looked toward the candy store. 
The boy was gone. Chanty would never know 
whether he had been chased away or whether his 
eyes had feasted to satiety. 

The case of State vs. Bender came to trial in 
due course. The defendant had informed the 
court that he was without a lawyer, and the court 
had appointed him one, a youth still unseasoned 
and honest. He and his client agreed to rest their 
case upon the truth, and trust to the clemency of 
the court. A jury was waived. 

There were fourteen witnesses against the de- 
fendant; namely the warden, the deputy, and 
twelve black bass. The warden was the first to 
take the stand. The usual routine testimony as to 
his name and official position was recorded. Then 
the state’s attorney asked, “Did you, upon the 
first day of this month, arrest Chauncey Bender, 
the defendant in this case?” 

“T did.” 

“Tell the court just how the arrest occurred.” 

“Objected to as too general,” stoutly inter- 
posed Chanty’s youth. 

“Objection sustained,” said the court. 

Chanty, who sat behind his lawyer, jabbed his 
thumb against his champion’s back. “Cut out the 
fancy work,” he advised in a rumbling whisper. 
“Let them fellers have their say and I'll have 
mine.” 

“Objection withdrawn,” announced ‘the youth. 
A titter spread among the spectators seated in the 
rear of the room. The bailiff beat a tattoo with 
his gavel, and the titter faded. 

“You may answer,” said the state’s attorney to 
the witness. 
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“About the middle of the afternoon, my dep- 
uty, Mr. Clarkson, and I went out to see if any of 
the settlers were spearing black bass for the 
market. A lot of bass are shipped to the cities 
under cover and sold to high class hotels and 
clubs. On the first lake we came to there was a 
fish house just a little way off shore. We went 
out, and in it was the defendant. Beside him was 
a box half full of black bass. I told him he was 
under arrest. When I told him that, he showed 
fight.” 

At this point Chanty’s thumb sought his attor- 
ney’s ribs again. ‘He’s lyin’.” The defendant’s 
whisper rumbled through the courtroom. ‘The 
witness flushed and glanced angrily at the pris- 
oner, who returned the gaze. The titter which 
had been put to death by the bailiff’s gavel re- 
vived, and the gavel went into a paroxysm of 
rapping. 

“The Court requests the defendant to com- 
municate with counsel more quietly,” said the 
judge. 

‘“‘What’s he talkin’ about?” Chanty rumbled. 

“He says he wants you to talk quieter,” the 
youth translated. 

“Oh.” 

“You may go on with your testimony,” the 
state’s attorney informed his witness. 

“Well, he showed fight. ‘Who are you?’ he 
asked me. I told him I was the game warden. 
When he heard that, he jumped for me. Mr. 
Clarkson met him half way, and Bender hit him. 
He fought us to a finish, but between us both we 
overpowered him. We brought him and the fish 
in to town, and that’s all there was to it.” 

“That’s a whole lot more’n there was to it,” 
Chanty rumbled in his lawyer’s ear. “That feller 
lied like a pirate.” 

Everyone in the courtroom heard Chanty’s ap- 
praisal of the warden’s testimony. A murmur 
arose which threatened to swamp the desperate 
gavel. The judge took a hand. ‘Mr. Bender,” 
he said severely, “the next time this court over- 
hears any remark from you concerning the testi- 
mony of any state’s witness you will be fined for 
contempt.” 

Chanty subsided, and the trial went on. The 
twelve black bass were brought forth in a box, 
duly identified as the ones slain by Chanty’s spear, 
and offered in evidence to add their mute testi- 
mony to the weight of the state’s case. Chanty’s 
lawyer cross examined the warden without much 
success. The testimony of the bass he could not 
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call into question at all. The chances of the de- 
fendant were dwindling. After the warden had 
finished, the deputy took the stand. Whoever 
had drawn on his imagination to contrive the 
state’s version of the crime must have been an 
able instructor, for the deputy duplicated the 
warden’s story without a single mistake. The 
state rested. 

Chanty’s lawyer called on him to take the stand. 
With fire in his eye the man who had a wide repu- 
tation as the county’s ablest liar strode forward. 
He raised his right hand, and the clerk rattled off 
glibly, ‘Do you swear that in the cause now under 
consideration you will tell the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God?” 

“No,” said Chanty, but he mumbled it under 
his breath, and started at once for the stand. No 
one paid the least attention to his muttered re- 
sponse. When he was on the stand, the prelimi- 
nary routine questions were quickly finished and 
then came the invitation, 

“Tell the court the story of your arrest, just as 
it happened.” 

Chanty spoke with all the deliberate dignity 
which was characteristic of him. The only sign 
of the hot resentment within him showed in his 
smoldering grey-blue eyes. “About three years 
ago, when that feller there —” he pointed at the 
game warden— “was in the bootlegging busi- 
ness he came to my place one night —” 

The state’s attorney was on his feet. “I object 
to that as incompetent, irrelevant, and immate- 
rial,” he shouted. 

“Objection sustained,” said the court crisply. 

“I move the answer be stricken,” added the 
state’s attorney. 

“Tt may be stricken.” 

When this interruption was over Chanty went 
on — “He came to my place one night and 
stole —” 

The courtroom was in an uproar. The crowd 
buzzed, the gavel drummed, and above it all rang 
the voice of the state’s attorney repeating his ob- 
jection. When something like order was restored, 
the court turned to the witness and said almost 
fiercely, ‘“‘That line of testimony was objected to 
and the objection was sustained.” 

Chanty turned to his legal advisor. ‘Where 
am I at, anyhow?” he inquired. “TI ain’t sure 
that I know what these fellers air talkin’ about.” 

The youth stood up. He was very red. “You 
are not allowed to tell about what happened three 
years ago,” he explained. ‘The court has ruled 
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that you give no testimony about that matter at 
all.” 

Chanty faced the judge. ‘You listened to all 
the stuff those two liars told you,” he charged. 
“Ain’t I goin’ to get a hearin’ too?” 

“T fine the defendant ten dollars for contempt 
of court,” barked the judge. 

Chanty said no more. The courtroom buzzed, 
and then grew silent and expectant. Everyone 
waited for the defendant to resume his testimony. 
Not a word did he utter. The silence became 
tense. The judge perceived that Chanty did not 
propose to speak. 

“Go on with your evidence,” he ordered. 

Chanty looked toward his counselor again. “Is 
there anything I can say without this judge here 
chargin’ me five dollars a dozen fer my words?” 
he demanded. 

The tumult of the delighted spectators set the 
gavel at naught. The red and angry judge 
shouted a threat to clear the courtroom if order 
was not restored. The threat was a potent one. 
No one wanted to miss the rest of the trial. 
Everybody hoped that the ingenious prisoner 
would discover some new way of insulting the 
judge and the warden with impunity. 

Order being restored, the youthful attorney for 
the defendant attempted to point out to his client 
the path proper testimony must take. “Just tell 
what happened the afternoon the arrest was 
made,” he explained. “Stick to the events having 
something to do with that.” 

The witness reflected. “It was on a Wednes- 
day,” he began. “That night they was havin’ 
prayer meetin’ over at Howard’s Corners and I 
was figgerin’ to go to the meetin’ —”’ 

“T object to that as incompetent, irrelevant, 
and immaterial,” spoke up the state’s attorney 
with a vehemence which almost lent force to the 
threadbare words. 

The judge hesitated. “This testimony doesn’t 
sound like it had any bearing on the case,” he con- 
ceded. “But it may have. At least it does not 
seem to be prejudicial. The witness may proceed, 
and in case the evidence proves to be improper the 
court will later entertain a motion to strike it. 
Go on,” he said to the defendant. 

“T figgered to go to the meetin’,” the witness 
proceeded, “and I remembered that I'd have to 
go past the widder Grogan’s place. Grogan 
drunk hisself to death three years ago. I know 
who he got the licker from’ — Chanty eyed the 
game warden — “but I guess I ain’t allowed to 
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tell. I reckon it ain’t proper that such things 
should ever be spoke of in court.” 

“Stick to your story,” interrupted the judge. 

“Well, I had to go past her place to get to the 
prayer meetin’. The widder has been ailin’ all 
winter. Thinks I, fish is the thing fer sick people. 
What I’ll do is spear this pore, bedridden woman 
a pickerel and stop on my way to prayer meetin’ 
to give it to her.” The witness paused impres- 
sively. 

Some of Chanty’s neighbors had come to town 
to the trial, and were among the spectators. ‘He 
ain’t been to prayer meetin’ in all the ten years 
I’ve attended,” someone whispered. 

The witness did not honor the slanderer with 
so much as a glance. “So I started out in the 
afternoon to get the pickerel,” he resumed. “I 
went to my fish house and got busy. Luck wa’n’t 
good. I waited quite a while without seein’ a fish. 
Then here come a nice big black bass. Thinks I, 
‘Mebbe I ought to take him. A bass’d be just as 
good fer the pore sick widder woman as a pick- 
erel. It’d never be missed. If I don’t take it, 
next summer some dude from the city will ketch it 
on one of those fancy iron fish poles with a little 
wash wringer full of fish line at the bottom. He’ll 
take a pitcher of it and hisself, and then he'll 
leave it in the sun to rot. Better let the widder 
have it.’ Then thinks I, ‘No, that won’t do. 
That’s be breakin’ the law. After all, this coun- 
try'd be in an awful fix if it wa’n’t fer the law.’ 
So I let the black bass go.” Chanty paused and 
allowed this to sink in. 

“I waited ten minutes or so, and then here 
come another black bass. Thinks I, ‘If I don’t 
take it, the widder may go without any fish at all.’ 
Then I answers to myself, ‘No sir, the law’s the 
law.’ So I let him go too. He went right square 
under the hole I’d cut in the ice and looked me 
right in the eye, same as if he knowed the law 
was on his side. I waited another ten minutes, 
and here come another black bass. Thinks I—” 

The state’s attorney rose. “Your honor,” said 
he, “the state is willing to concede that one by one 
this unusual gentleman allowed a thousand black 
bass to go past unscathed. That’s all well and 
good. What we’re interested in is what he finally 
speared.” 

“Never mind the rest of the bass you let go,” 
the judge directed. 

“Finally a big, fat pickerel come in sight. 
‘Yo’re the widder’s dinner,’ says I, and reached 
for him with my spear. A couple seconds later he 
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was floppin’ on the ice. Then I tell you I was 
glad I let them fifteen black bass go. ‘It pays to 
obey the law,’ thinks I. Gatherin’ up the fish I 
was about to start fer home, when here comes 
them two fellers there. I knowed they was up to 
no good. 

““*Aha,’ says that little one with the grease 
spot on his coat. ‘Spearin’ black bass, eh?’ 

““*No, gentlemen, I ain’t,’ says I polite. 

““*What do you call that?’ asks the fat one 
with the red nose, pointin’ to my fish. 

‘““*That’s a pickerel,’ I says. The fat one 
laughed. 

‘**Pickerel,’ says he. ‘That’s a black bass. 
Ain’t it a black bass?’ he asks the little one. 

“Sure it is,’ says the little one in the grease 
spot.” 

“Don’t describe the wardens,” interrupted the 
judge. “We know who you mean.” 

“Anyhow they both called the widder’s pickerel 
a bass. ‘Yo’re under arrest,’ says the big one, 
‘fer spearin’ black bass.’ 

‘All right, gentlemen,’ says I, still polite on 
account of me wantin’ to give ’em good fer evil. 
‘T'll go along quiet.’ 

“Hear that?’ says the big one. 
enin’ us. He’s showin’ fight.’ 

“Sock him,’ says the little one. So the big 
feller hit me. I just switched around the other 
cheek fer him, but he wouldn’t hit me again. So 
I says, ‘Gentlemen, this pickerel, er, beg pardon, 
this black bass is fer a pore sick widder woman. 
You drive me up to her place and we'll leave it. 
You won’t need it fer evidence. It ain’t the right 
kind of black bass.’ 

“They both laughed at me. ‘What do we care 
about any sick widder woman?’ says the big one. 
‘Let her die.’ 

“* ‘Sure,’ says the little one. ‘If she was young 
and healthy it’d be another thing.’ 

“So they took me to their car, shoved me in, 
and brung me to town. I been in jail ever since.” 

The prisoner having concluded his narrative 
settled back in his chair with the virtuous expres- 
sion of a man who has spoken the truth under try- 
ing circumstances. 

The state’s attorney asked the witness a few 
questions without much results. Chanty stuck to 
his story. Then the state’s attorney called the 
warden to the stand for rebuttal testimony. 

“Were you ever in the bootlegging business?” 

“No,” snapped the warden. 

Someone whispered, “I wonder if he expected 
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him to say ‘yes.’”’ This remark received no an- 
swer except from the gavel. 

“Did you ever go to the defendant’s house and 
steal anything?” 

“No. I never saw the defendant before I ar- 
rested him. Three years ago I lived in Winton, 
thirty miles from here.” 

“Did the defendant spear those black bass?” 

“He did. When we arrested him he had eleven 
of them in a box, and the twelfth was on the end 
of his spear. He had just taken it out of the 
water.” 

“He had no pickerel ?” 

“No.” 

This concluded the testimony in the case of 
State vs. Bender. The lawyers on each side made 
their arguments. The state’s attorney took ad- 
vantage of the presence of a good sized crowd to 
make a speech which he calculated would produce 
him a considerable number of votes at the next 
election. He condemned perjurers in general and 
the defendant in particular; he lauded the law, its 
officers, and American institutions as a whole; and 
he made a touching allusion to the flag. All this 
was entirely unnecessary; the clear testimony of 
two officials arrayed against the unsupported word 
of the defendant made the outcome a foregone 
conclusion. 

Chanty’s youth likewise utilized the occasion to 
do a little advertising. He made an excellent 
speech, but it was observed that he assumed his 
client was to be found guilty and attempted to 
talk the judge out of it. His Honor listened per- 
functorily to the two speeches, and then found the 
defendant guilty on both charges and sentenced 
him to sixty dollars or sixty days for each offense. 

As the crowd was leaving the courtroom the 
youthful attorney offered Chanty his hand. 
“Sorry I couldn’t do anything for you.” 

“That's all right, you done fine,” said Chanty 
generously. “Don’t you get to feeling bad about 
losin’ this case. It’s the same thing as if you had 
cooked a skunk fer dinner. The meal wouldn’t 
be nothin’ to brag of, but it’s be all right consid- 
erin’ what you had to start with. That's the way 
it is with this case. You didn’t have much to 
work on.” 

The prisoner went back to jail, and his friends 
expected him to spend a few months in retire- 
ment. There was general surprise when, a week 
later, Old Man Koots spread among his neigh- 
bors the news that he had stopped in at the 
Bender homestead, and that the first person he 
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had seen was Chanty himself. When pressed for 
information as to the means whereby Chanty had 
gained his freedom, Koots was obliged to admit 
that he did not know, and that Chanty had ap- 
peared surprisingly reluctant to discuss that sub- 
ject. Several of the neighbors subsequently made 
calls at the Bender place, and endeavored to elicit 
the information from Chanty, but their lack of 
success was uniform and disheartening. All that 
Chanty would admit was that he had paid his fine. 
In view of his limited financial resources, this 
statement met with considerable skepticism, espe- 
cially since Chanty persistently failed to recognize 
repeated hints that he disclose the source of the 
funds. Chanty’s reticence and obvious unwilling- 
ness to enter into details lent an atmosphere of 
mystery to the whole matter which served to con- 
vince everyone that he must have “‘put something 
over.” With this surmise they had to be content. 

One sunny day the following June Chanty was 
driving his old mare, Julie, along the highway. 
He slowly overtook a khaki clad pedestrian who 
was striding along the highway at a good pace. 
When Chanty came abreast he hailed the stranger 
with stately courtesy. 

‘“‘Want a ride?” 

“Sure,” said the pedestrian. As he was climb- 
ing in, his glance met Chanty’s. Recognition was 
mutual. The pedestrian was the judge. After a 
moment’s hesitation, the judge took his seat be- 
side Chanty. 

“You are the one man I’ve wanted to see for 
weeks,” he asserted. 

Chanty looked far from pleased. The judge 
hastened to add, “I wish to express my deep re- 
gret at the error which occurred in my courtroom 
some months ago. You were wronged, sir, deeply 
wronged. But I trust that you understand the 
position I was in. The testimony of the officers 
was at that time unimpeached, save for your un- 
supported word. I really was obliged to take the 
word of the officers. I had no idea then that the 
charges you made against them were the exact 
truth.” 

The settled gravity of Chanty’s face gave way 
for an instant to astonishment. This revelation 
of his own veracity appeared to impress him. He 
did not trust himself to make any reply, but in- 
stead flapped the lines over the back of his aged 
animal and encouraged her to resume her journey 
up the road. 

“What puzzles me,” the judge went on, “is how 
you knew those wardens were thieves and boot- 
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leggers. No one else seemed to until you made 
the charge in court. That charge of yours stuck. 
A rumor got started around town that what you 
said was true. About that time both wardens 
left town. There was an investigation, and 
enough evidence was gathered to convict them 
both if they are ever caught. The county owes 
you a debt of gratitude, sir, for exposing the 
rascals.” 

Chanty accepted this acknowledgment of his 
own virtue with becoming gravity. They drove 
for a few minutes in silence. 

“T understand you paid your fine,” the judge 
observed. “I trust you were not greatly incon- 
venienced in raising the money.” 

“Nope,” said Chanty. “I didn’t have no trou- 
ble. I borryed it.” 

The judge looked genuinely concerned. “I am 
very sorry to hear that. Really, I believe some 
action ought to be taken by the county to recom- 
pense you. By the way, this little side road here 
is where I get off.” 

Chanty stopped the buggy, and the judge 
stepped down. “I'll see if I can’t get the county 
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to take some action toward compensating you.” 

“Oh, don’t bother,” Chanty responded. “I 
paid back that there money long ago. I made 
enough to pay the fine inside of a couple weeks 
after I got out of jail.” 

“Whew.” The judge gazed at Chanty du- 
biously. He did not know whether to take the 
backwoodsman seriously or not. ‘You must be in 
a pretty profitable business. You don’t need a 
partner, do you?” 

Chanty grinned. “I don’t figger you’d want to 
go into the business,” he objected. 

“Sure I would. That’s better money than I 
make. What is the nature of the work?” 

Chanty deliberated. ‘Say, judge, can they put 
you in jail fer saying you done a crime if they 
can’t prove you really done it?” 

“You mean if there is no evidence whatever 
that a crime has been committed except the bare 
statement of the offender?” 

“Yeah. That’s right.” 

“No. They cannot.” 

“Well then, judge, I made that money spearin’ 
and sellin’ more black bass. Giddap, Julie.” 


NIELS' FATHER 


By ELLEN NIELSEN 


It had turned very cold, so we were undressing 
by the kitchen stove. We had turned out the 
lights for we have no shades at the windows and 
villagers, though nearer nature, are nevertheless 
more clothed in every sense of the word than 
pavement people, and the knowledge that a man 
and his wife were undressing by a kitchen stove 
would have distressed them. Meeting them later 
on the road they would send us furtive and sullen 
glances. 

“No,” said Niels, going on with our discussion 
while he unbuttoned his shirt, “intelligence is very 
hard to define. Sometimes you just sense some- 
thing in people like a clear shaft of light — you 
know?” 

“Yes,” I said sitting on the floor and pulling off 
my stockings, “you feel something, well — very 
wholesome, very able. Something quiet and un- 
hurried. Seasoned. It makes you stop short as 
though you’ve been fluttering around. I think 
that’s intelligence.” 


“It makes me think of my father,” said Niels. 
“In fact I’ve just thought of my father in these 
few minutes with a complete thought. I mean, 
I’ve had a complete feeling of him. Isn’t it odd? 
I’ve never thought of this incident before. I’ve 
only remembered it.” 

‘Tell me,” I said and threw him his pajamas as 
he was standing naked. Absently he put on the 
coat and sat down beside me. 

“Well, it’s all muddled up, I guess, but in the 
middle of it I see my father like a picture with the 
word FATHER printed distinctly under it.” 

His eyes looked anxiously into mine through 
the dancing flame shadows of the stove. A warm 
golden light kept flashing down his slender legs to 
his good little feet. He was a slight figure sitting 
there, a quick elfin figure with that fine body. . . . 
“Ts you father like you?”’ I asked faintly. 

“Yes, he is little, not as tall as me. He is a lit- 
tle bald. He is quiet. He doesn’t talk much. I 
don’t know if he really knows much. I don’t 
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know if he’s read anything. You see I left home 
when I| was eleven. I never really thought of him 
as separate from mother or the others.” 

“Tell me about Denmark and your father and 
when you were little.” 

“Well, father thatched roofs.” 

“Oh, did he?” I asked wonderingly. 
sounds just like Denmark.” 

“He was a good thatcher, the best for miles 
around. He had plenty of work. I see him as 
always wet, always changing his dripping, heavy 
clothes in an outer room at home. It rains a 
great deal in Denmark and he would never stop 
for the rain but lie up on the roof going right on 
with the thatching. We used to stand around and 
watch him change. He never talked much but he 
was so mild that it was like a low speech to us. 
We kids sort of milled around him silently watch- 
ing him peel off his clothes. I don’t remember 
him talking to us, but when he was done he al- 
ways said, “There, that’s that.’ And we felt as 
though we were part of him, all members one of 
another. He had strong arms and he was very 
quick and light on his feet. When he was young 
he had been a dragon. Perhaps you call it dra- 
goon here. He rode small swift horses and flour- 
ished a huge sabre. Twice we got him to show 
us the tactics and we stood around open-mouthed 
with admiration. We could hardly lift the sword 
and he could so easily cut the air with it, making it 
sing and flash. 

‘‘Martha, one of my sisters, had hired out to a 
farmer several miles away. She was about eight- 
een. When they hire out in Denmark they don’t 
come home often. She had been there a long time 
because she was a good worker and clean. They 
liked her. The man who owned the farm was an 
old bachelor and had many people working for 
him. He was a good man to his people. Martha 
was in love with one of the hands there. They 
don’t know anything about contraceptives over 
there, out in the country. They don’t know any- 
thing about it. Anyway she was going to have a 
baby. It was beginning to show and she couldn’t 
get around so well. One day the farmer came to 
see us. We were surprised, because we were just 
‘small folk.’ He talked about farming and the 
weather and what a good worker Martha was. 
Then he said Martha would be coming home that 
day and that she was going to have a baby and 
that she was ashamed of coming home but that 
we should be good to her. He said he just 
thought he would prepare us to make it easier for 
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her. He said he would take her back when it was 
all over. Martha came before he left. They 


were talking of other things then. She sat down 
on a low chair by the door, without really looking 
at us. She took out her sewing, but as she bent 
over it she cried noiselessly. I wondered how 
she could see the stitches. Even from where I 
sat they seemed in a blur. The farmer left then. 
Mother and father took him to the door. Be- 
fore mother came back I could hear her blowing 
her nose. All this did not frighten me or make 
me apprehensive. I just thought it was because 
all wonderful things are sad, like the church when 
the hymns are sung. Martha seemed like a fine 
stranger to me. I was filled with awe because she 
was going to have a baby. I thought it was great. 
I thought she should cry because it was so great. 
When mother and father came back into the room 
mother said she would put the kettle on for coffee. 
Father stood by the open door near Martha look- 
ing out over the fields, holding his pipe in his 
hand. Then he looked down at Martha as she 
sat bent over her sewing. Only she wasn’t sewing 
now but just smoothing the cloth over her knee, 
over and over. I knew she didn’t put up her 
hand to wipe her tears away because she knew 
father was looking at her. They kept dropping 
on her knee. They fell so straight down I thought 
they would make a sound but they didn’t. Then 
father put his hand on her shoulder and said, ‘It 
looks kind of bad, doesn’t it, Martha? But we'll 
get through it, won’t we?’ That’s all. I know 
that was all that was ever said to her. I could 
tell by the air of the house. It just went on being 
a good safe house. We went right on being mem- 
bers, one of the other.” 

“And didn’t your father point out a moral to 
her, or scold her?”’ I asked in amazement. 

“Oh, no,” said Niels, looking at me with his 
clear, sweet gaze. “Oh, no, father would never 
have done that. He was too mild, too humble. 
And mother was used to babies coming, you know. 
She was used to their calm, fateful arrival. That 
was the way things were for her. Babies came. 
They had always come.” 

“Did your sister have the baby at home then?” 

“Yes, she stayed home from that day on. It 
was nice having her home. Of course there was 
talk in the neighborhood, and the boys used to 
yell at us and shout about her when we passed, 
but I only felt that was part of the strangeness 
that went on outside of home, out in the world. 
The world wasn’t as safe as home, that was all. 
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When her time came I was the one than ran for 
the midwife, as I had done for mother once. I 
just ran as fast as I could go. It wasn’t long be- 
fore the baby came. It was a little boy.” 

“But didn’t the man marry her?” 

“Oh, he wanted to. He came and wanted them 
to be married but she wouldn’t. He was a nice 
fellow.” 

“But what did your mother and father say to 
him? Didn’t they tell her to marry him?” 

“No, they didn’t say anything. They let them 
take care of it. He came when the baby was 
born. He was good to Martha and she liked 
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him. She just didn’t want to be married to him. 
I loved that baby. We all did. But it died when 
it was six months old. I cried like everything. I 
used to go out in the haystack and cry. It seemed 
to mark the last of my childhood. Not long after 
I was hired out to a farm.” 

We sat silent a while listening to the kettle 
whistling on the stove. Then Niels rose a little 
shyly and yawned, stretching up his arms. His 
body gleamed like a slender gold arrow. We did 
not say more but when he looked at me he knew 
that I too saw the picture of his father standing 
by the door with his hand on Martha’s shoulder. 


FOUR POEMS 


By WILLIAM CLosson Emory 


DEEP DREAM 


Deep in a dream and 

the soft song of a dream 

falling like shadows in a mist 

and you and I beneath and hovering 
over the sweet running of a wind 

in the woods and the twilight cry 

of a lone bird longing and the song 
falling and you beneath misted and 
I in a dream hovering. 


STORM 


How was the sun tonight? 
It blew like a red wind 
scattering tawny fright 
where the green seas grind 


upon a rock-black shore. 

The sea-gulls’ metalled cries 
chimed with the deep bass roar 
of waves. The curdled skies 


writhed in their mottled might 
of storm terribly blind. 

How was the sun tonight? 

It blew like a red wind. 


LOVELY BLOSSOM 


Lovely blossom of the night 

your fragrance is of the moon above mimosa trees 
your fingers tiny leaves drifting 

placid air to still black water 


When you have gone 

the night is torn to shreds 

and I remember the moon an orange mouth 
hot upon mimosa trees 


IN THE HOUSE 


and he stood quietly by the stairs 

the sun like yellow paint upon his face 
only adagios pounding his silence 

dies irae and a turgid water 

moving around a silent island 

the heavy green presence of the tense poplars 
fluted white columns against his eyes 
his hands touched the marble breasts 
his head restetl against the stony thighs 
there is no movement in rock 

only a cataclysm may shatter stone 

and he stood quietly by the stairs 

death was in the house. 














MIST ON THE MEADOW 


By WILLIAM MarcH 


When Brother Hightower came at last from 
the twilight of the pine grove he saw before him 
a meadowland, filled with flowers — saffron and 
pink, bell-shaped and shaped like stars — lying 
damp and cool in the late afternoon and flowing 
richly to meet a line of cypresses that fringed the 
lagoon and marked where the marsh began. It 
had been dark among the trees, but the meadow- 
land swam in a light fluid and amber, that blurred 
the outline of the cabin before him and softened 
the harshness of the clay plastered against its 
sides. The cabin was built of hewn logs that had 
weathered brown, and was set squarely ‘in the 
midst of the meadow. At its back, a sagged 
chimney of sticks and red mud threw smoke into 
the air in a thin, curving stream. 

Brother Hightower reined up his pony and re- 
moved his feet from the stirrups. ‘That must be 
the Gentry place,” he thought. Before him 
stretched the meadow and the marsh, but to his 
left the land rose to irregular bluffs of red clay 
which hung like a shelf above the eastern edge of 
the lagoon. 

He stretched his bony legs and turned to sur- 
vey the cabin more carefully. Then he settled 
again to the saddle and began to think of himself 
and his mission. He thought of the sinfulness of 
the world, of the viciousness of men and of the 
souls he had somehow saved in his itinerant 
preaching years, and his heart flooded with a feel- 
ing of humility and power. He raised his arms to 
heaven and his eyes rolled upward. . . . 
“Lord! Lord!” he moaned. “Make me 
worthy to serve in Thy vineyard!” His 
face became distorted and he twisted with pain. 

As he prayed, there came from across the 
meadow the voice of a man calling his pigs, and 
the answering sound of swine welcoming and dis- 
puting their supper. Hightower had dropped his 
reins, and the pony, with lowered mouth, wan- 
dered at will and cropped the grass eagerly. 
Presently the preacher removed his clerical hat 
and wiped the moisture from his forehead and his 
hands. Then he took up the reins again and 
guided his pony toward the cabin. 

As he drew nearer, the squeals of the swine 
came louder to his ears, and he could distinguish 


easily the words the man was using: . . . 
“Hey, there — Emma! Git outen that 
trough! Whoever learnt you manners? What 
would folks say, now, if they seen you actin’ that- 
away?’ Brother Hightower frowned at the joy- 
ousness in the man’s voice. He halted his pony 
and dismounted stiffly. Before him was a sty, in 
which milled a dozen fat pigs, and a man who was 
feeding them slops and and mash from a tin 
bucket. The man was dressed in a brown shirt 
and faded overalls, grotesquely patched with col- 
ored scraps which had also faded. His sparse 
red beard curled upward at the ends, and his head 
was entirely bald. He wore no shoes. His voice 
was affectionate, and he laughed continuously at 
the antics of his pigs. 

“Git away, Emma, I tell you — give old Char- 
ley a chance. He ain’t had a mouthful!” With 
his bare foot he shoved her away from the trough 
with a tolerant, loving gesture. “I de- 
clare: That Emma’s the hongriest sow ever I 
seen!’ Again he laughed happily. 

Brother Hightower cleared his throat sharply 
and said: “Good evening, and God be with you 
all.” His voice was deep, with a rich, trembling 
intensity. 

“Good evenin’, preacher,” the man said mildly. 

“Is this the Gentry place?” 

“Yes, preacher: I’m Jim Gentry.” 

“T allowed you was Jim Gentry. I’m the Rev- 
erend Hightower, the humblest of God’s servants, 
and I’m on my way to hold a revival for the folks 
on Pigeon River.” 

Gentry walked to the edge of the pen and held 
out his hand. “I’m glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, preacher. I’ve heerd folks a-talking ’bout 
you. I’ve heerd it said Christ Jesus stood before 
you one time, honorin’ and raisin’ you up above 
all men.” 

Hightower bowed his head. “You have heard 
truly, brother. It was Him that gave me the 
wrath to make sinners quail and forsake their 
lusts. It was Him that gave me the power to 
heal the sick and a hand to cast out devils.” Jim 
shifted his weight nervously and drew back, and 
with his bare, horny feet he stroked the backs of 
his swine. 
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Suddenly he turned and faced the cabin. 
“Exa!” he called loudly. 

A woman appeared in the door. She was a 
tall woman, taller than her husband and almost of 
a height with Hightower himself. Between her 
decaying teeth was a sweet-gum brush which she 
chewed with a thoughtful, automatic insistence. 
Her eyes were pale under their bleached brows 
and blue veins stood out in her wrists. When she 
saw the stranger she drew back suspiciously, but 
her husband’s voice reassured her. 

“This here’s the Reverend Hightower on his 
way to preach a revival at Pigeon River.” 

The name had a magic effect on Exa. She 
came down the steps quickly and approached the 
two men. “You don’t come none too soon. The 
folks at Pigeon River are ungodly, I’ve heerd it 
said.” She gazed at Hightower fiercely with her 
pale eyes, and Hightower stared back, his own 
eyes dark and dilated with emotion. ‘Ungodly 
and sinful, Sister Gentry,” he whispered. 
“Singing songs and dancing and lusting after 
flesh. . . 

Exa spoke to her husband: “This is a holy 
man, Jim.” But Gentry laughed foolishly and 
turned to finish feeding his pigs. Exa spoke 
again to the preacher: “We'll be proud to have 
you stay with us a spell. We hain’t got much, but 
what we have is yours withouten even askin’.” 

“You are kind thoughted, Sister Gentry, but I 
aim to pass on my way at daybreak. There’s 
work in the Vineyard of the Lord and the reapers 
are few.” Exa nodded her head in complete 
understanding. ‘Come into the house, preacher; 
supper'll be ready right soon. Jim’ll take care of 
your pony.” Hightower turned then and fol- 
lowed her into the house. 

The cabin consisted of two rooms and a lean- 
to. There were no lamps, but a blaze of pine 
knots lighted the room and cast great shadows 
against the walls. Hightower removed his hat 
and his black, tight-fitting coat, and Exa brought 
him water from the stove and poured it into a 
basin. When he had finished his wash and had 
combed. out his damp, black hair, supper was be- 
ing placed on the table. He seated himself at 
once and commenced a blessing, but almost 
immediately he was interrupted by sudden laugh- 
ter and the sound of chains being shaken. He 
uncovered his eyes and gazed at the burlap cur- 
tains which screened the entrance to the lean-to, 
but he did not pause in his prayer. As he 
watched, there came to his ears a sound like the 
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popping of a cork and a hiss such as some fabu- 
lous snake might make. Exa half turned in her 
chair, but her eyes remained downcast and de- 
vout. Again there came the rattling of a chain, 
angry and more insistent, and presently the hiss- 
ing changed into an irritable and impotent chat- 
ter. Brother Hightower brought to an end his 
blessing and raised his head. He looked enquir- 
ingly at Jim. 

“That’s Tolly,” said Jim proudly; “that’s my 
boy, Tolly!” 

Exa was on her feet instantly. “Oh, my po’ 
baby — did its ma go and forget it? Did its ma 
clean forget little Tolly’s supper? Now 
that’s a shame: that’s what I call a mean shame!” 

As she talked, she piled victuals on a tin 
plate, and presently she brushed the curtains 
aside and went to her son. The querulous chat- 
tering ceased at once. There was now the sound 
of lips being smacked and food swallowed sensu- 
ously. Occasionally Exa’s voice was heard whis- 
pering some endearing phrase: ‘‘Eat it all, honey 
— greens is good for Mamma’s baby . . .” 

Gentry dragged one foot across the floor 
slowly. Then he looked down at his plate, as if 
to hide the pride in his eyes: ‘“Tolly’s the beaten- 
est boy you ever seen,” he said. ‘There ain’t no- 
body like him in the county. — They just lost the 
pattern after they finished makin’ old Tolly!” 
Then he leaned back in his chair and chuckled at 
some old recollection. 

Brother Hightower frowned and shook his 
head. “But chains, Brother Gentry .” he 
began; “to put one of God’s creatures in 
chains .’ His voice thinned out into 
silence. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Gentry; “that don’t mean 
nothing; Exa don’t mean no harm by chainin’ 
him up, but she can’t be a-watchin’ him every 
minute, after she done put clean clothes onto him, 
and iffen she didn’t chain him up, Tolly’d just 
liable as not go get in the pen and wallow with 
the hogs.” 

Hightower looked up in surprise. ‘Will he do 
a thing like that?” he asked in an uncertain voice. 
Then an expression of distaste came over his face. 

4 “Wallowing with hogs!” he repeated; 
“wallow i in filth with hogs!” 

“Sholy,” said Jim; “sholy. Now what all’s 
wrong with that?” Then he began to speak ear- 
nestly. ‘“‘They’re good clean hogs: them hogs is 
the best in this county; they’re registered stock; I 
guess them hogs is better blooded by a whole pas- 
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sel than you or me, preacher. It’s their 
nature to wallow, and Tolly’s nature to wallow, 
and I always say to Exa, if they don’t mind Tolly 
in their pen, then Tolly ain’t got no call to mind 
them.” 

Hightower shoved his plate away with a sud- 
den gesture of disgust. He rose from his seat and 
walked to the fire, kicking at a log that protruded 
from the hearth and giving life suddenly to the 
shadows that seemed painted against the wall. 
But Jim continued talking in his soft, contented 
voice. y 

“He looks right cute there in the pen with them 
pigs, and him so covered with mud that nobody 
could say for sure what was hog and what was 
Tolly. . That boy Tolly —” he continued, 
“he sure is one case, now! — He sure is the very 
beatenest one! But he’s a real good boy 
and nobody can say different. He never meddled 
nobody’s business and he never caused sorrow 
in his life. Sometimes of a morning he picks 
flowers in the medder or watches a humming bird 
all day, but then sometimes he goes to sleep 
against a cypress knee in the cool of the lagoon.” 
Then Jim began to laugh louder and slap his leg. 

“That boy Tolly!” he repeated proudly, 
“he sure is one case!” 

The curtains parted and Exa came again into 
the room and seated herself at the table. High- 
tower made a deep, sympathetic noise in his 
throat. “I’m sorry for you, Sister Gentry, in 
your trouble.” Exa bowed her head and looked 
down at her hands. There was a long silence and 
then Jim glanced at his wife timidly, turning at 
length to the preacher for support. ‘There was 
a young fellow through here last fall, come to 
teach school at Liveoak. He said we ought to 
send Tolly to the ’sylum. Said he might get 
cured iffen we done that.” 

Exa’s eyes narrowed and her bleached brows 
became dangerous, as if the subject were a sore 
one. She rose from the table and walked back- 
ward slowly. ‘Nobody can take Tolly and lock 
him in a dungeon for a lunatic!” she said. She 
stretched her arms across the opening to the lean- 
to, and stared fiercely at the two men, as if her 
husband’s words had somehow put in motion 
forces which would take the boy away. Brother 
Hightower walked toward her, his voice sweet 
with sympathy. “There, now, Sister Gentry! 

. . Nobody’s going to take the boy away. 
Brother Jim spoke without thinking. He’s an 
earthy man and he knows not the yearning of the 
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spirit nor the ways of God; but no man could be 
heartless enough to put God’s own handiwork in 
an evil place of atheists and infidels where prayers 
are never heard and where His sacred word is 
flouted and scorned.” He placed his arms pro- 
tectingly around Exa’s shoulders and guided her 
back to the table. ‘Sister Gentry, God has placed 
a heavy cross on you and yours, but rejoice and be 
exceedingly glad! For he punishes them that he 
cherishes, and you are his very dearly loved. . . . 
Rejoice, sister, and kiss the hand that chastens 
you! . . . Rejoice and be glad!” 

Exa looked up pleadingly. ‘Preacher, what 
ails Tolly?” 

Hightower walked across the room rapidly, his 
black hair tossing excitedly to his stride. Then he 
turned and faced the woman. His eyes were di- 
lated and his hands were trembling. ‘Your son 
is possessed of a devil!” he whispered. There 
was a note of exultation in his voice. 

“Your son is possessed of a very terrible devil!” 
he repeated. 

‘Aw, shucks, preacher,” said Jim mildly. 

When the meal was finished at length and Exa 
had cleared the table, a sweet mist was rising off 
the lagoon and a moon rode high above the trees. 
The pine grove lay quiet and dark to the north 
and the meadowland was an enchanted and a 
lovely place. The men had walked onto the 
porch and sat smoking their pipes. Hightower 
was talking of his conversion and Exa, washing 
her dishes, could hear his deep voice plainly. 

Mp th It happened nigh to dark, when I was 
ploughing in the field. There come a sound of 
wings about my ears and I seen the air was filled 
with angels. They roosted in the trees and sat 
white on the rails of the fence, singing a hymn of 
praise. I fell to my knees, knowing well the sin- 
ful life I had led. ‘Lord! Lord!’ I said. 
, ‘Wash me with blood, and make me as 
white as wool.’ . I buried my face in the 
dirt and waited for death to take me, but some- 
thing lifted me up, and Christ Jesus stood before 
me. I put my hands over my eyes, being unable 
to bear the sight of His glory, and swayed my 
head from side to side, moaning. ‘Spread 
My glory to all men, and preach My gospel to 
every nation!’ He said. ‘Halleluiah! — 
Halleluiah!’ sang the angels in voices as sweet 
and as high as a trumpet note. 

“* “How can I preach for you?’ I cried out; ‘I, 
an unlettered man who cannot read Thy holy 
word!’ ‘Doubt not, for thou canst really 
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do these things!’ he said in a voice of thunder. 
‘No, Lord,’ I answered, ‘I never had no 
schooling and not one word can I read r 

“Christ Jesus raised his loving arm and | seen 
that he had a whip of scorpions. He brought it 
down across my shoulders time and time again. 

‘ ‘It is written that My house shall be a 

house of prayer, and ye doubt that I am the Son 
of God come to save the world from sin!’ ‘ 
And me crouching between the rows of young 
corn, baring my breast to the whip and saying: 
‘Do with me what you will, gentle Lord. Beat 
me! Make me the lowliest of Thy slaves and I 
shall love Thee dearly! Rend me limb 
from limb, if that be Thy sweet wish!’ 
And when they found me my mouth was cut and 
bleeding and my teeth was broke and there were 
great bruises on my back and chest to show where 
the whip had been. . 

For a moment there was silence, oppressive and 
brooding, and then Hightower began speaking 
again: “That night when I returned, word passed 
amongst the neighbor folk and they come to look 
at me, and to marvel, and I told them what they 
longed to hear. When a great crowd had col- 
lected, we walked down the road until we come to 
the settlement, and there, in the presence of them 
all, I called for a Bible and read aloud the Gospel 
according to St. Mark. And when the people who 
had known me all their lives seen that I could 
really read, they fell upon their knees, fearing, 
and I baptised them in the river and received 
them into the church of God. Then when it was 
dawn we walked down the road again, singing 
hymns of praise and waving green branches.” 

Exa put down her dishclout and stood silent in 
the room. The fire was dying into embers but the 
moonlight streamed brightly through the open 
window and the door. Her husband’s voice, soft 
and apologetic, came to her ears. “I can’t read 
none, neither . . .” 

“Praise God for that, Brother Gentry! When 
God wants to give a man the gift of tongues or 
the gift of print he will signify His wish, as He 
done with me. And every book except God's 
sacred Word should be burnt in flames. 

There was another long silence, so long that Exa 
feared the preacher would not speak again, but 
presently he continued. 

“That morning as I walked the road with my 
disciples praising God and waving branches, I 
worked a miracle. A nigger come running down 
from his cabin by the creek, toting a little black 
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girl whose legs were twisted and withered away. 
I put my hand on the child, who had never walked 
a step, and commanded that she rise up. And 
right away she rose up from the road and ran 
skipping and laughing through the fields. And 
when my disciples seen that they fell on their 
knees and kissed my dusty feet, but I said: ‘Ver- 
ily, verily, praise not me, but render thanks to my 
Father in Heaven, for I am not as mighty as 
He.’ ” 

There was a silence between the two men. 
Jim Gentry pulled upon his pipe with a faint hiss- 
ing sound, but Brother Hightower stared across 
the meadowland, his eyes dreaming and drawn 
upward. . . “For I am not as mighty as 
He,” he repeated sadly. 

Exa’s voice sounded suddenly from the door- 
way. ‘Can you cast the devil out of Tolly, 
preacher?’ Her nostrils were quivering with ex- 
citement and her white eyebrows were drawn to- 
gether. Hightower drew on his pipe deeply 
while Exa waited with clenched fists for his an- 
swer. “I have cast out devils,” he said warily; 
“‘T have cast out many devils, Sister Gentry.” 

Jim Gentry got up from the steps and stood 
with his toes pressed into the soft loam of a flower 
bed. “Now, Exa —-you all let Tolly alone, can’t 
you?” 

But Exa continued to stare at the preacher. 
“Can you cast the devil out of Tolly?” Her fists 
were pressed against her breasts and she was 
breathing heavily. 

Brother Hightower stretched out his hands and 
bowed his head. “I can if it be the will of God, 
Sister Exa.” 

“Now you all let Tolly alone, I tell you. 
not a-botherin’ nobody we 

But Exa and Brother Hightower paid no atten- 
tion to Gentry. They were staring at each other 
again with parted lips and furious, exalted eyes; 
and presently Exa went into the house and un- 
chained her son. 

Tolly was undersized and sallow and no 
thought held his features together or gave his 
face significance. His forehead. bulged above his 
eyes and his jaw lay relaxed and toneless beneath 
his parted lips. He walked to the edge of the 
porch and held out his arms. “Fire! Fire!’ he 
said eagerly. 

“No, honey, that ain’t fire — that’s just the 
moon!” 

‘“Tolly’s got as much sense as you or me,” said 
Jim; “‘Tolly’s got as much sense as anybody, iffen 
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he wanted to use it.” Hightower shook his head 
vigorously. “It’s the devils in him that call out 
for the fire!”’ he said. 

Jim looked helplessly from the exalted face of 
his wife to the more exalted face of the preacher. 
A feeling of resentment came over him, but it 
passed almost immediately. He could never defy 
any one as powerful as Brother Hightower and 
he knew it. ‘“Po’ little Tolly!” he said sadly; 
‘po’ little Tolly!” 

Exa seated herself and Tolly sat beside her, 
resting his meaningless face against her shoulder. 
Hightower regarded them carefully. “How old 
is the boy?” he asked. “He’s going on twenty, 
preacher, but small for his age, as you see.” Exa 
smoothed back her son’s coarse, hemp-like hair 
and stroked his cheek with her hand. 

Suddenly Hightower spoke directly to the boy. 
“Tolly, look at me, son!” But Tolly paid no at- 
tention. “Tolly! Listen to Brother Hightower; 
he’s going to make you well again.” Exa had 
risen to her feet, lifting the boy in her strong 
arms. Hightower had also risen, and presently 
he came over to the boy and placed his hands 
upon his forehead. Tolly hissed and spat and his 
face wrinkled with terror. ‘“Tolly, ain’t you 
*shamed!”’ said Exa reproachfully. 

“Don’t blame the boy, sister: it’s the devils in 
him that done that.” He caught Tolly by the 
arms and held him firmly, and Tolly became very 
excited. He struggled and spat and tried to free 
himself. He began to chatter excitedly and later 
to make low, pleading noises; but Hightower held 
him tightly. “This is going to be an uncommon 
hard devil to rout, Sister Gentry,” he said; “it 
might be best to chain the boy up while I pray.” 

“What makes you all keep a-pesterin’ Tolly 
so?’’ asked Jim querulously; “he ain’t done noth- 
in’ to you.” 

Exa gave her husband a single glance of scorn. 
Then she picked up the loose ends of the chain 
that circled her son’s waist and snapped them 
through two bent spikes driven into the logs of 
the cabin. Tolly looked from one face to the 
other quickly. He drew close to the wall and 
clung there in terror, but Hightower pursued him 
relentlessly. He lifted the boy’s face and gazed 
at him with deep, yearning eyes. 

“Devil, come forth!” he whispered. Tolly be- 
gan to laugh foolishly and to shuffle his feet, but 
he could not draw his eyes away from the preach- 
er’s eyes. Hightower swayed his head back and 
forth with a slow, steady motion and Tolly’s head 
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from this soul!” 

For a moment there was silence. Then a crane 
called shrilly from over the marsh and the swine, 
dreaming in their wallow, grunted twice and 
turned nervously. 

Presently Hightower fell to his knees and be- 
gan to pray in a deep, rich voice. He lay on the 
floor praying, his eyes distended and his hands 
splayed widely. Finally he rose to his full height 
and placed his palms against Tolly’s cheeks. 
Tolly did not resist him now. He lay passive 
against the logs of the cabin, glancing from his 
mother to the preacher in terror. Hightower 
lifted his eyes to heaven. The muscles of his face 
twitched, his jaw was set and he talked cloudily 
through locked teeth. . . “Grant me this 
miracle, Lord!” he whispered. “This miracle 
you done once with your own sweet hands!” . . . 
Then he forced back the boy’s head until their 
eyes almost met and cried in a loud voice: “Come 
forth, devils, and depart from this boy!” Tolly 
began to tremble more violently. He rattled his 
chains and beat his head against the wall. 

At that moment the pigs awoke and made a 
low, worried sound. They rose heavily and hud- 
dled together against the farthest wall of the sty, 
grunting in uncertain protest. Then they broke 
their grouping and trotted apprehensively around 
the pen, coming together, at last, in the center of 
the sty, to stand there, waiting, making a vague 
grunting noise. 

Jim touched the preacher on his arm in mild 
protest. “Why don’t you all go inside and shet 
the door?” he asked. ‘My pigs is getting upset 
with all this racket a-goin’ on. Them’s 
blooded, high-strung pigs, preacher, and they 
can’t stand this to-do.” 

But Brother Hightower did not even hear him. 
His voice was becoming stronger and more exult- 
ant. Again he lifted Tolly’s head, and again he 
gazed deeply into his. shrinking eyes. . ; 
“Come forth, devils!” he demanded. ‘Come 
forth and enter yon filthy swine!” A strange 
echoing sound came from Tolly’s throat. He 
clutched the side of the cabin for support, clung 
for a moment, and fell sharply to the floor. 

Instantly the pigs began to squeal in terror, 
lunging furiously against the sides of the pen. At 
the sound of their distress, Jim Gentry sprang 
from the porch and ran to the pen and stood try- 
ing to quiet his pigs with soft, loving words, but 
they paid no heed to him at all: they continued to 
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squeal and hurl themselves against the sides of 
the sty until at last its walls gave way against 
their weight. Then the released swine ran across 
the meadow to the east, in the direction of the 
bluffs, milling and whirling in broken, furious cir- 
cles and tearing each other with their teeth; and 
when they reached the bluffs they continued to 
whirl, and a moment later their bodies were sil- 
houetted against the moon as they pitched over 
the edge and into the water below. 

Brother Hightower stood in silence, his body 
rigid, his eyes flaming. Then he turned and faced 
Exa, praying rapidly, and Tolly rolling on the 
floor. “I have performed the miracle of the 
swine,” he whispered, as if awed by his own 
power. ‘Bear ye witness,” he said; “bear ye wit- 
ness to my holiness!” 

At the preacher’s words, Tolly crept eagerly to 
him, kissing his hands and embracing his long 
legs. His face, which had once been meaningless 
and content, was now meaningless and frightened. 

“Save me!” he screamed over and over. 
“Save me from eternal torment!” Then 


AFTERNOON 


By ELEANOR 


After lunch the bustle of errands and ordering 
settled down to a calm of completed duties. Mrs. 
Randall rose from the table where she had eaten 
a leisurely lunch and picking up her glass, half 
full of water, went over to the plants in the bay- 
window and poured it out on the earth around the 
fern. She moved slowly, deliberately, conscious of 
the long stretch of the afternoon before her; an 
afternoon that held no promise of visitors or tele- 
phone calls or trips downtown. She stood for a 
moment in the window, the glass poised, half- 
tilted, in the air, so that the noon sunshine passed 
through its cut facets and fell in an oblique ray on 
the carpet. It was very warm and still in the 
room; so still that one could hear the soft drip of 
the water that had soaked through the earth fall- 
ing into the jardiniére below it. 

Hilda, the maid, still in her blue gingham morn- 
ing dress, came in to clear away the scant array of 
dishes. She, too, moved slowly, for it was early 


and luncheon dishes for one do not take long to 
wash. 
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his face began to twitch and his body jerked spas- 
modically as Jim Gentry unsnapped the chains 
that held him to the wall, and carried him into 
the house. . . “Po’ little Tolly,” he said; 
‘po’ little boy! If ere a man can show 
me where you're bettered withouten your devils, 
I'll give that man a pretty.” Then he looked 
sadly across the meadow and closed the door to 
the cabin. 

For the wind was changing and the mist that 
had hung above the marsh began to thrust furtive 
arms between the trunks of the trees and to 
spread over the surface of the lagoon. From the 
lagoon the mist moved across the meadow with a 
slow, imperceptible motion, obliterating bushes 
and outhouses and familiar landmarks. Soon the 
pine grove and the bluffs would be lost under a 
covering overwhelming and impalpable; soon the 
horizon would be wiped away and the land blot- 
ted up completely, and nothing in all the world 
would remain except Tolly rattling his chains and 
Brother Hightower, with raised, enigmatic arms, 
praying hoarsely before the cabin. 


IN A HOUSE 


VAN Wyck 


“Hilda, did you finish ironing Miss Helen’s 
things?” 

The girl piled a coffee cup rakishly on top of a 
butter-plate which in turn rested a little insecurely 
against a bone of a lamb chop. 

“Yes, ma’am. I put them up on the bed in her 
room.” 

“Thank you. I'll pack her laundry case this 
afternoon, I guess.” 

‘‘She’ll be coming home soon, won’t she?” 

Mrs. Randall moved over to the table and set 
down the glass. Her walk became brisker and 
lost its languid indifference. 

“Yes, she is. Her vacation begins in two 
weeks.” 

The momentary silence between them glowed 
with the memories in their thoughts; each was 
busy thinking of the girl they spoke of. It was 
almost as if she had entered the room, so charged 
was it with the anticipation of her coming. 

Hilda added a glass to her unsteady pile, a 
smile hovering about the corners of her mouth, 
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and went out. The swinging door squeaked be- 
hind her as it shut, after having wafted a warm 
odor of steamy cooking into the room. 

Mrs. Randall called back as she went upstairs: 
“Don’t forget to open the front door and air 
out.” 

Helen’s room upstairs was chilly; the heat was 
kept turned off so as not to waste coal. Hilda 
had laid out the clothes in a neat pile on the bed. 
There were no blankets under the spread and all 
the hollows and bumps in the mattress showed 
through. Mrs. Randall shivered as she opened 
the door and went back to get a sweater to wrap 
around her stooping shoulders. She did not put it 
on, but let the sleeves dangle down in front of her, 
empty and limp. With accustomed fingers she 
picked up the pink and orchid and peach-colored 
garments, stretching the elastic to see if it were 
still good, examining hooks and eyes, and running 
her hand down inside the sheer stockings to be 
sure there were no runs. 

Before she closed the case she looked around 
for something to put in for a surprise. Hilda 
hadn’t made any cookies lately, and she was a 
little puzzled as to what it should be. On her 
bureau was a bunch of bead flowers that she had 
bought to fasten on her own coat. She held them 
up to the light, trying to remember the exact 
shade of Helen’s hat. Then, wrapping them 
carefully in tissue paper she laid them in on top of 
the handkerchiefs and closed the flaps of the case. 

The chill of the room, in spite of the sunshine 
that flooded the bare table and the bureau with its 
array of trinkets and little boxes that Helen didn’t 
want, made it unpleasant to stay there. Mrs. 
Randall went back to her own room, flung the 
sweater over a chair back and prepared to lie 
down for her daily rest. 

Hilda had finished the dishes and had gone up- 
stairs to change her dress. The whole house 
seemed to be dreaming, waiting for the word or 
sound that would rouse it from its lethargy. As 
she lay stretched out under an old red afghan that 
her grandmother had knit, Mrs. Randall could 
see the calendar on her desk. The day on which 
Helen’s vacation began was marked with a red 
circle. She counted off the days to herself, al- 
most unconsciously lifting her fingers as she did 
so and letting them tap lightly on the sheet. The 
fifteenth was one day and the sixteenth two — 

About half-past three the postman dropped 
three letters through the slot in the door and 
rang the bell. Mrs. Randall did not wait for 
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Hilda to answer it, but picked them up herself. 
There was a bill, an announcement of a fur sale, 
and a letter from Helen. The latter was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Randall. Mrs. Randall looked at 
it a second time to make sure and then put it in 
the rack on the mantel where his mail was kept 
for him. 

The quarter hours chimed slowly by the clock 
on the stairs. By half-past four Hilda came down 
to the kitchen to start washing the vegetables for 
dinner. At five o’clock the paper-boy went whis- 
tling by the house and threw a tight roll of eve- 
ning news against the front door. Mrs. Randall 
had been listening for it. She went and opened 
the door, having forgotten to put on a sweater in 
her haste, and picked it up off the mat. 

Outside it was beginning to get dark. The 
street lamps flashed on outside. Mrs. Randall lit 
the parchment-shaded lamp on the living room 
table and spread the open newspaper out under it. 

Another half hour ticked by and Hilda came 
into the dining room to set the table. Mrs. Ran- 
dall, sitting in the morris chair under the lamp, 
could look through the half-drawn portiéres and 
see the two places, one at the head and one at the 
foot, marked out by gleaming forks and knives 
and the glint of crystal glasses. 

Mr. Randall came home at quarter of six. He 
could see the lamp in the window almost a block 
away as he walked west from the streetcar. As 
soon as the rattle of his key sounded in the door 
Mrs. Randall went and stood in the vestibule to 
greet him. He kissed her, the cold air of out- 
doors emanating from him and surrounding her 
as if she stood before the open door of an ice-box. 

“Any news?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“You have a letter from Helen.” 

He was taking off his felt-lined rubbers and 
kicking them gently into place under the hat rack. 

“Have 1? Good!” The hall became warm 
and alive where a moment before it had been so 
drably cool. 

“You'd better get ready for dinner right away. 
Hilda wants to go out tonight.” 

He hummed as he went upstairs, slowly, for the 
doctor had told him not to run. Mrs. Randall 
took the mail out of his rack and laid it beside his 
plate at table. She, too, sang under her breath as 
she rearranged the flowers in the center, pulling 
this stem a little more to one side, taking out a 
withered blossom. 

Hilda had heard the greeting in the hall. Now 
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she appeared with two cups of steaming soup and 
set them down. 

“Did you get a letter from Miss Helen?” 

There was more than friendly interest in her 
voice; there was a touch of personal possession. 

Mrs. Randall nodded, smiling. 

“Yes. It’s Tuesday, you know. She usually 
writes on Sunday and then we get it Tuesday.” 

As they sat there across the table, breaking 
their crackers and taking the first tentative sip at 
the consommé to see if it was too hot or needed 
salt, Mr. and Mrs. Randall said nothing of the 
letter. By tacit agreement they waited, prolong- 
ing the anticipation of its actual opening. While 
Hilda was changing the courses he looked at his 
other mail, leaving the letter in the square en- 
velope to the last. 

Mrs. Randall watched him as he finally slit it 
open with his pocket knife. 

“Perhaps she'll say what train she’s taking 
home.” 

He read the letter through and, though not a 
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muscle on his face moved, something fluttered and 
went out. He handed it across the table to her in 
silence. 

‘What does she say?” Mrs. Randall asked the 
question uneasily, aware that something was the 
matter. “Is anything wrong?” 

“No, no. Only she’s not coming home for va- 
cation. Some friend has asked her to go to New 
York.” 

“Oh?” 

She said it flatly, looking down at the four 
pages of closely written blue loops and crosses be- 
fore her. 

She read it through and gave it back to him 
without a word. The room seemed suddenly 
very cool. She shivered and felt for the old 
sweater that was always within reach. 

“Tt will be a wonderful opportunity for her,” 
she said, wistfully. 

Mr. Randall picked up his salad fork with an 
air of preoccupation. 

“What? — Oh, yes — wonderful!” 


WINOKA SKETCHES 


By A. F. GippInGs 


THE HUNTERS 


Jimmy Goss, slumped in a chair in Matt’s bar- 
ber shop, felt called upon to deliver his weekly 
yarn to the assembled loafers. Jimmy had been a 
log-driver in his prime, but long hours in the 
water and added years had brought him to his 
present lowly position as janitor in Winoka’s Car- 
negie Library. He was a man of prodigious 
length and angularity. It was said of him that in 
his hey-day he could wade anywhere in the Mis- 
sissippi without wetting his nose. 

“The other day,” he said, speaking with his 
usual deliberation, “‘the ladies of the Philerlectian 
had themselves a party. They asked me to go 
out and get ’em some fall greenery to tack up on 
the walls fer decoratin’ purposes. Well, I ain’t 
very long on walkin’ any more, but I agreed to get 
’em the stuff, whatever I could find. So I sets out 
fer that there lousy farm of Swan’s over across 
the river, where most of the crops are in the 
woods where nature planted ’em, old Swan bein’ 
too danged lazy to clear off the land. I got over 








there and was moseyin’ along lookin’ down on the 
ground fer some pretty moss or something, and I 
hears the report of a rifle, and a bullet whizzin’ 
past my head.” 

Jimmy paused and looked around to see that 
his words were making the proper effect on his 
listeners. They were. All of them had stopped 
moving their jaws; all except old Matt himself, 
who allowed nothing to interfere with the steady 
mastication of his Yankee Girl. 

“Well, boys,” Jimmy went on, satisfied, “I 
want to tell you I jumped pretty quick behind a 
tree to await further developments, as the feller 
says. I didn’t hear nothin’ fer a spell, so I came 
out again and started takin’ in the country with 
my eyes. There was nothin’ in sight but them 
scraggly trees. I went on ahead fer a few rods, 
and bégan lookin’ again fer what I was after, with 
half an ear out fer another shot. But before it 
came I sees, comin’ toward me hell-bent, a figger 
all black like a bear on his hind legs. Then I 
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thinks I’ve been took fer sure with them hebe- 
jebes you hear about and I feels like settin’ down. 

“But this figger kept comin’ on, and sudden- 
like another shot comes, and the bullet like to of 
took my hat off. Then this figger starts laughin’ 
crazy, and I hears a voice hollerin’ off somewhere 
in the distance. It says, ‘Did I hit yer, Dave?’ 
and this figger, what’s slowed down some, yells 
back, ‘No, yer danged fool, load up and shoot 
again.’ 

“T thinks it’s about time to take a hand in these 
here porceedings, so I steps out and says, ‘What 
the hell yer doin’?? Then the figger looks at me, 
and I sees the face of Dave Swan peerin’ out 
through a bear-skin. I ran over and grabbed him, 
afore he could get away, and yanked that skin 
off'n him. ‘Who’s shootin’ at yer, ye bloomin’ 
idiot ?’ I says. 

“And he answers, ‘Leave me be, yer ol’ devil, 
me and Jamie’s huntin’.’ Then he tried ter shake 
loose, but I held him. 

“Holler out ter Jamie to come on here,’ I told 
him. He wouldn’t do it, so I yelled fer him my- 
self. Jamie come up, luggin’ a rusty old deer gun. 

“Leave Dave be,’ he says, lookin’ nasty at me. 
‘We’re doin’ some huntin’ in these here woods, 
and we ain’t wantin’ none a you city guys around 
here.’ 

“I walked up ter him quiet like and grabbed 
away the gun. Then the pore half-wits both 
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started ter whine like pups. ‘Come on, boys,’ I 
says, ‘we're goin’ back ter the house.’ 

“About half way back Dave says, ‘We don’t 
never have no fun, Mr. Goss. The ol’ man he’s 
went off huntin’ up north, and left us’ns here to 
mind the cow. So we goes out ter see if we could 
ever hit a deer if ever we was to go huntin’ with 
pa. And now you come along, and we won't 
never know if we could.’ Then he kept still fer a 
while, and I felt kind of sorry fer the boys. He 
spoke up again in a minute, though, and he was 
more cheerful. 

‘* “By gar, Jamie,’ he says, ‘yer came right close 
ter me that there second time. Reckon if yer’d 
tried again yer might a fetched me. Then yer 
could a went huntin’ with the ol’ man next time, 
"cause I reckon I be harder to hit nor a deer, 
don’t yer reckon, Mr. Goss?” 

“Now them mightn’t have been the exact words 
Dave spoke, but they was mighty like it.” Jimmy 
Goss drew himself up in his chair. 

“So if yer see a funeral passin’ here one of 
these days, maybe ye’ll know them idiots has been 
at it again, testin’ their skill.” 

Matt, behind the counter, spat expertly into a 
spittoon three yards away. ‘What did the ladies 
decorate their meetin’ with?” he asked negli- 
gently. 

“Why, they had ter send ter Minneapolis fer 
some of them potted palums,” Jimmy replied. 


THE NEAT LITTLE FELLER 


Two things old Harv, who farms a few sand 
acres just outside Winoka, liked more than any- 
thing else: to work in that measly little field of 
his, and to be interrupted while working there. 
He liked to work. “I ain’t happy when I ain’t 
working,” he would say. But if you were to stop 
and talk, he would straighten up from his hoeing, 
make a grimace, spit perhaps, and say in a loud, 
healthy voice, ‘My poor old back ain’t what she 
used to be.” Then you had only to mention a 
topic, and become enlightened. Many times, 
lately, he had been asked this question: what 
about this neighbor of yours, that little Pole who 
was found dead a while back? And Harv knew 
more than anyone else about that matter. 

“Steve, we used to call him. When he first 
come here he said his name was Stefan Marzew- 
ski, so we all says ‘O. K. Steve, we'll do what we 
can for you.’ He was a little feller, with a big 


dome, getting a bit bald on the top. Used to bea 
pants presser in some Jew dump in Minneapolis 
before the war. The government gave him a 
lease on that forty over there, and the shacks that 
go with it. That was a favor for helping win us 
the war. And a hell of a favor it was. No 
one had ever made a go of that place. It was 
full of witch grass, and the devil himself couldn’t 
have ridded the place of it. 

“But Steve, he wasn’t a farmer. Said he’d 
never seen a farm except from a train window. 
He thought the government was generous to give 
him that wonderful piece of land. It seemed to 
puff him up to own something, even if he didn’t 
really own it. The first summer he come here we 
all helped him plant potatoes and some feed for 
his cow and a feeble old team he bought in town 
from a feller that doctors ’em up for selling. 
But Steve thought they was all fine stock, and he 
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took good care of them, just like they was thor- 
oughbreds. 

“Then all summer he hoed witch grass, and 
when he had a little patch all clean he would look 
at the rest and thumb his nose at it. But in a 
little while it would all be back in again. Then 
he would get mad and swear in Polish. He didn’t 
know when he come that the grass would choke off 
his crops. He just thought it made things messy, 
and he was such a neat little feller he couldn’t 
stand things like that. They made him mad, he 
used to say; and he meant crazy, you know. He 
was like that in everything. In his house, you'd 
think he had three or four women there cleaning 
all the time, except that there wasn’t no room for 
more than two people in the place hardly. And 
in the barn the same way. You would think he 
stood there all day with a shovel waiting for them 
poor horses or his cow to drop something so he 
could carry it away. The place was as clean as a 
parlor fixed up for a funeral. 

“And his yard too. Whenever the grass grew 
enough to matter he got out with a little sickle and 
cut it down to the ground, and instead of walking 
out the front door he went around to the back so 
he wouldn’t wear away the grass in front. But he 
never said anything about any of that. He didn’t 
ask you to look at what he was doing. He was a 
friendly little cuss, and sociable, but he never said 
much. You knew he liked you, though, by the 
way he looked. Intelligent-like, too, as though he 
was a better man than what he seemed to be. He 
never said much about that Jew place in the city. 
I suppose somebody else got the job during the 
war, and Steve couldn’t get it back, even if he’d 
wanted it, which he never said. 

“Well, you know, it don’t take much to live 
around here, and Steve, bein’ by himself, didn’t 
require much of anything. He got a couple ot 
loads of spuds off his land, and thought that was 
wonderful. Some of the spuds had witch grass 
growing right through their middles, and that was 
discouragin’, because nobody wanted them pota- 
toes, and if he pulled the grass out, there was the 
holes. But he didn’t seem to care. Whenever we 
talked to him about it he would smile and look 
away with his eyes, like he was bashful, you know, 
like a kid. So we never thought he was in any 
trouble. Things was like that for several years. 
He just seemed to get along, and never change. 

“We all thought he was a little queer, on ac- 
count of this neatness of his, but we never consid- 
ered him crazy. One time we thought he went a 
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little far, though. He couldn’t afford to buy 
paint for his shack, and the old paint was getting 
flaky and coming off in spots. So one time, just 
when he should have been planting his potatoes, 
he borrowed a ladder and started work on his 
house. He put the ladder against it and clumb up 
with his hoe. Then he started to scrape the old 
paint off. He kept at that job for three weeks, 
working as long as there was light. It was hard 
to get up under the eaves proper, and he had to 
have it all off, even if he couldn’t see the places 
from the ground. He said he just couldn’t stand 
the house bein’ that way any longer. He wasn’t 
going to paint, had no idea of that. He wanted 
to get down to the natural boards and then leave 
it that way. It would be neater that way, he fig- 
ured. And I guess he was right, at that. 

“But he didn’t get no potatoes in, and we all 
saw what trouble he would have. And the grass 
had grown all over his potato field and into his 
little patch of grain. And pasture was so poor 
his old team was about to cave in, and his cow had 
gone dry on him for no reason at all, except that 
she didn’t have nothing to eat. And Steve, he 
didn’t look so good either, but he never com- 
plained. We'd have helped him in a minute if 
he’d asked us, but a feller has to wait till he’s 
asked, don’t he? 

“That's what we all thought. And then they 
found him one day over in his shack there, dead. 
They got me, because I was on the corowner’s 
jury once, and had been friends with Steve, too. 
They thought it was foul play, maybe, but it only 
took me a minute to see it was suicide. We 
picked Steve up off the floor. He seemed awful 
light, and there was a bloody scar on his neck. 
But there wasn’t no blood on the floor. Not a 
drop. He had cut him a little hole in the floor 
for the blood to go through and laid his neck 
there, so there wouldn’t be a mess. The corowner 
thought there was something fishy about it. But 
I said not at all. Steve was always a neat little 
feller.” 


And when you realized old Harv was through, 
it was best to go on and leave him to his hoeing. 
If you didn’t he would grumble at his supper, and 
tell anyone that some fool had kept him from his 
work all afternoon, talking his arm off. But if 
you left at the right time, he would always re- 
member you as a friend, and offer you a chew 
from his plug some Saturday night at the pool- 
hall in Winoka. 
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TWO POEMS 


By RosBertT J. Harris 


THE CUCKOO 


The limbs that formerly pursued 

In the clear glades the cuckoo’s call 
Are shrunken; and the cry, renewed, 
Brings, after it, a man in all 
Respects unlike the child who heard, 
Believed, but had not seen, the bird. 


But, since the child is dead, his faith 
Must matter more, by wood and field, 
Than that which scrabbles like a wraith 
Demanding that a door must yield 
And open; so it is I write 

As though I still had second-sight, 


And saw him, in the bramble-brake, 
Pause at the brink of the ravine 

To draw one breath, as if to wake 
From the deep dream in which he’d been; 
Then, swinging down from root to root, 
Attain the precipice’s foot. 


“In folds of air, the mariners’ saviour she.” 


For there were heights on which he’d stood 
Higher than those he hoped to scale, 

But — there was the cuckoo in the wood 
That he must see, or he would fail 

All life — and life before him, here, 


Seemed like that brown bird, very near. 


Three shallow steps, and he could wade 
Under the trees that overhung 

The burn and be within their shade. 
Their seedlings on the sky-line strung 
Out to a muster. . . . Then those two 
Entangled notes, at noon — Cuckoo! 


And he had seen the bird. It went 
From wood to copse. The valley still 
Clung on the sound that it had sent 

Out of the wood; and little, shrill 
Pebbles were voices in the burn 

— And there was nothing more to learn. 


HELEN 


— Euripides: Orestes (Trans. A. S. Way). 


Not from Therapnae, where is shown 
Memorial of her, at peace; 

She comes from Egypt, to the ships 
On Euxine waiting for release. 


From the deep pod of earth she slips 

— This phantom breeze we know as her. 
Does Menelaos lie alone? 

We needs must ask a mariner, 


When to the ships at Trebizond 
A soft breeze brings an argosy. 
Who knows what is, what was, beyond 
Her, and her desert ancestry? 














LYRICS FROM A SONG OF THE GRASS 


By EpwINn Forp PIPER 


1 


A mist of green trembled in the morning light; 
Greenness shimmered along the clay of the plain, 

And the mask grew pliant, the inexpressive clay 
Turned moody as Hamlet’s face under changing moons. 


This is a marvel of grass . . . the first grass: 
Generations of creatures learning a dance and a song 
Out of grass . . . grass. 

2 


Bluestem, redtop, gramma, buffalo, 

Foxtail, wire grass, crabgrass, ribbon — 
Paintings of stem and tassel and joint: 
Spear and crutch, and sweetgrass, star grass, 
Holygrass, rattlesnake, fescue, rescue, 
Sawedge, shoestring, — 

Tribes of tassels, brotherhoods of blades. 


3 
The bearded grass 
Is barley now; 
Herdsmen hold 
A creaking plow. 


Tents no longer 
Dot the hills; 

Wind and river 
Turn the mills. 


By holy wells 
And city walls 
The sickles flash, 
The harvest falls. 


Old kings are lying in forgotten glory; 
The changing wind still blows: 

And Zeus and Thor sleep in a dusty story 
While the grass grows. 


4 


There is a song of the share in sod, a song of the mower in bending grass; 
A rhythm of grazers: 

Kildeer and quail are nesters, snake and rabbit are hiders, 

The mouse tunnels. 

Over and under them, 

Grass is a roof and a bed 

For all sleepers. 
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I'VE BEEN READING — 


By Frank LutHeER Mort 


How flat and dull is the average detective story in 
comparison with the successive volumes of Schlesinger 
and Fox’s History of American Life! Here is some- 
thing really teeming with life—a record and interpreta- 
tion of significant manifestations of the human spirit here 
in America. 

Harold Underwood Faulkner is the author of one of 
the two new volumes of this seriese—The Quest for So- 
cial Justice. Professor Faulkner (who is a member of 
the Smith College faculty) writes well, and his book has 
that richness of background and that Argus-eyed atten- 
tion to significant detail which distinguish its predecessors 
in the series. The topics which chiefly occupy the chap- 
ters of this volume are the growth of big business, the 
activities of labor organizations, the history of muck- 
raking, the changing position of women and children, 
and the development of cultural agencies. The period 
treated is that of the turn of the century — 1898-1914. 

Professor Preston William Slosson, of the University 
of Michigan, is the author of the volume dealing with the 
years 1914-1928, called The Great Crusade and After. 
This is the period of the World War —a phenomenon 
treated not as a series of troop movements and battles but 
as a moving force in popular thinking and feeling with 
various social and economic effects on the American 
people. Though he writes of a time which still seems 
very near to us, Professor Slosson is able to keep a singu- 
larly detached and objective historical viewpoint — a 
feat possible only to a writer well equipped with the his- 
torian’s technique and spirit. The war spirit, the moral 
and economic problems of the post-bellum period, prohi- 
bition and woman-suffrage, the development of the auto- 
mobile, the progress of culture, changes in sports, and the 
work of science furnish the high lights of this volume. 

The volumes of 4 History of American Life are dis- 
tinguished~by pleasing typography and by unusual care in 
illustration. Not only are the pictures well selected, but 
their sources are given and their subject matter is dis- 
cussed in detail. Each volume has a helpful “Critical 
Essay on Authorities.” The Macmillan Company is the 
publisher, and the price is four dollars a volume. 

The worst literary history of this generation, and 
probably one of the worst ever published, is Charles 
Angoff’s A Literary History of the American People, 
planned for four volumes, of which the first two have 
been issued. Alfred A. Knopf is the publisher ($5 the 
volume), and he has produced handsomely printed and 
bound books. But Mr. Angoff, who is associate editor of 
the American Mercury, seems to have no historical sense, 
and certainly no adequate industry in research. Of 
course, the task he has set himself requires a lifetime of 
investigation — which he is clearly of too impatient a 
temper to pursue. Consequently, his history is full of 
errors and misconceptions, and he appears to be unaware 
of many works which should be among his best sources. 
A careful study of the scholarship represented in the 
American Literature journal would be of great benefit to 
him. But he has an even more fundamental disability: 


he can see the early American writings only through 
twentieth-century spectacles. Certainly a historian ought 
to try to understand Franklin, for instance, by means of 
a study of contemporary movements, considering him as a 
phenomenon of his own times, not of ours. But thinking 
of these early worthies only as possible contributors to the 
American Mercury, Mr. Angoff finds them all compara- 
tively empty and worthless: “It is a question,” he says, 
“whether it is worth while to write the history of colonial 
literature, since there really was none.” Yet he devotes a 
large volume to what he considers inane rubbish. 

A highly successful magazine editor, Mr. Angoff is 
clearly a flop as a historian. 

A less pretentious work is Russell Blankenship’s 4 mer- 
ican Literature as an Expression of the National Mind 
(Holt, $4). This is a big book of over seven hundred 
pages, however, and covers the whole field of American 
writing. Professor Blankenship is a disciple of the late 
Vernon Parrington, and his work may perhaps be char- 
acterized as an adaptation of the Parrington books to 
classroom use. It is really more than that, however; I 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best single-volume 
history of American literature yet published. It gives 
full values to geographical and racial backgrounds of its 
subject, and makes much of thought currents and social 
and economic movements. Professor Blankenship’s mind 
is orderly, and his interpretations are generally sympa- 
thetic in attitude. On the whole, he is an excellent 
guide. Much attention is given recent writers. Dreiser 
is called “by far the most significant writer now working 
in the American field.” There are fine appraisals of 
Sherwood Anderson and Robinson Jeffers, among many 
others. Professor Blankenship never tries to be smart or 
merely brilliant; but he writes well, and his analyses are 
often incisive and usually sound. 

An interesting book somewhat off the beaten track is 
Emily Clark’s Innocence Abroad, published by Knopf. It 
tells the story of one of the small magazines — The Re- 
viewer, of pleasant memory. How it was begun joyously 
and impecuniously in Richmond, how it drew together a 
group of able and ambitious writers most of whom have 
become well known today, how it worried along finan- 
cially amid suspensions and hopes and disasters, and how 
it finally expired in the arms of Paul Green: so much for 
its history. The bulk of Miss Clark’s modest volume is 
devoted to chatty and rather eulogistic sketches of several 
of the Reviewer's more famous contributors — Mencken, 
Green, Cabell, Hergesheimer, Van Vechten, Heyward, 
and Boyd; Miss Glasgow, Miss Peterkin, Miss New- 
man, and others. The whole makes a pleasant chapter in 
Southern letters. Of course, Miss Clark is wrong in 
saying that the need for the little magazines is past; if 
one grants that there was ever a clear call for them, one 
cannot escape the conclusion that they are still needed 
in a commercially dominated world of periodicals. 

A historical work ably performed and at the same time 
an entertaining essay on picturesque phases of American 
society is Alvin F. Harlow’s story of one of America’s 
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most famous streets. It is called Old Bowery Days 
(Appleton, $5). It is solid proof throughout its more 
than five hundred pages that sound and detailed historical 
writing can be very readable. 

The lower strata of our city life — gang activities, 
night doings in slums, beggary, street peddling — have 
more to contribute to a thorough understanding of Amer- 
ican development than our historians have generally real- 
ized. With the growth of metropolitan centers, sucking 
in millions of young people from the country and re- 
acting in so many ways upon the provinces, these phases 
of city life have had an influence not always suspected 
by easy-going observers of the obvious. Just now there 
is some tendency to give attention to such matters; and 
rich treasuries of contemporary material are brought to 
light, as is evidenced by Mr. Harlow’s bibliography. 

This book does justice to a great street. It is hand- 
somely and suitably illustrated and well indexed. 

Opie Read’s J Remember (Richard R. Smith, $2) is 
just one anecdote after another. It’s as though good old 
Read were at your elbow talking it all off with his char- 
acteristic chuckle and in his mellow voice. ‘“Chrono- 
logically in these reminiscences I may slant off a trifle 
into error,” he acknowledges, and then adds to comfort 
his soul: “Dates are the mere flyspecks of truth.” Well, 
we get no dates, but I daresay we get some truth — at 
least approximate truth. At any rate, this is a good 
scrapbook of remembrances. Famous men walk jauntily 
through its pages — Harding, Cleveland, Taft, Chauncey 
Depew, Eugene Field, Mark Hanna, Sir Henry Irving, 
Bryan, Darrow. The list is almost endless. There are 
good stories about all of them. I am tempted to quote, 
but the best of the stories are spun out in Read’s best 
fashion, and would take too much space. Read has a 
great flair for that frontier species of humor which is 
now rather outmoded and which was once called “tall 
talk.” He once traveled with Governor Bob Taylor, 
the silver tongued, and he tells of one of ‘Mars’ Bob’s” 
favorite passages: 

““* T love the mountains of Tennessee,’ he was wont 
to exclaim, looking upwards, his hands stretched high. 
‘And we have mountains there: oh, we have mountains 
there so high that on the top of highest you can stand 
tiptoe, reach up, and tickle the feet of the angels!’ Once 
when I heard this stretch of fancy, I closely observed the 
face of a mountain woman who might have been the 
mother of Sergeant York. ‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘he’s got glory 
in his heart!’ ” 

We have nobody left in America quite like Opie Read. 
I am glad he wrote this book, so authentically in his ac- 
cents, so full of poker, the backwoods, Grub Street, 
drinking, freethinking, storytelling, politics, and living. 

Of the many books on Russia which have poured from 
the presses in the last few years, one of the most readable 
is Albert Muldavin’s The Red Fog Lifts (Appleton, $2). 
In it a New York business man with an execellent pair of 
eyes and gregarious inclinations tells about what he saw 
on a brief visit to the U. S. S. R. He can speak Russian 
moderately well, and his curiosity about everything is 
omnivorous; moreover, he knows how to write in a 
chatty, easy style: the result is a modest volume which 
takes perhaps three or four hours to read and which is 
almost as good as a personal visit. True, the net im- 
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pression is one of confusion of scene, but one is inclined 
to share the conclusion that Russia is a warning to other 
nations to take stock of their own systems and principles: 
world changes are imminent. I can recommend this 
pleasant book to MIDLAND readers. 

And, as a postscript, a new detective yarn — Henry 
Charlton Beck’s Murder in the News Room (Dutton, 
$2). I am always kindly predisposed toward a detective 
story when I am able to guess who the murderer really 
was and since I did so in this case Mr. Beck’s story has 
my vote. There is good newspaper stuff in it; and al- 
though the author plays horse with the element of point 
of view, he gets some good situations. If I had been 
Benson I certainly ‘would have fired Fox, the star re- 
write man, for the terrible story he wrote on the murder. 
A little later Benson probably wished he had. 
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